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services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (»,(I00)  twenty-nve  thousand  prisoners  who  vearlv 
pass  through  the  Tombs.  ” 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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THE  UNCHANGIKH  CHRIST. 

Willis  K.  Palmer. 

If  friends  grow  cold, 

I  draw  still  closer  to  thy  side- 

For  mortals  are  but  for  a  day. 

And  thou  foreverdost  abide  I 

O  Christ,  thy  love. 

So  boundless  in  its  mighty  tide. 

Upbears,  and  cheers,  and  moves  me  on 
To  Canaan's  morningside. 

Though  I  am  weak, 

Thy  tireless  patience  falters  not ; 

And  in  the  future's  broad'ning  way 
With  thee  alone  is  cast  my  lot. 

411  Roiuid  the  Horizon 

Comparing  light  things  with  grave,  the  past 
week  has  been  a  tarrying  time.  The  inter¬ 
national  yacht  contest  to  take  place  outside 
awaits  a  sufficient  wind;  and  the  Transvaal 
trouble  seems  equally  stayed  of  heaven.  Some 
give  the  Queen  all  the  credit,  but  this  we 
notice  is  disavowed.  That  there  is  a  pause, 
however,  and  a  hopeful  one,  is  apparent  to  all, 
albeit  our  President  has  distinctly  declined  to  in¬ 
tervene,  confessing  naively  that  his  sympathies 
and  those  of  his  Cabinet  are  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  Boers,  yet  their  love  for  England  is 
stronger  and  outweighs  their  friendliness  for  the 
Krugerites.  This  discrimination  is  dehnite,  and 
yet,  as  is  evident,  it  is  a  choice  between  loves. 
The  avowal  has  met  with  a  prompt  and  hearty 
recognition  on  the  other  side,  and  by  way  of 
Berlin  we  read:  “The  action  of  the  American 
Department  of  State,  and  the  friendly  state¬ 
ments  of  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  of 
State  Hay,  published  here,  are  welcomed 
heartily  as  a  happy  return  for  Great  Britain’s 
refusal  to  sanction  Continental  intervention 
in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  ’  ’  _ 

All  the  reliable  intelligence  from  South 
Africa  points  to  a  continuance  of  the  existing 
situation  for  some  time.  Both  sides  seem  re¬ 
luctant  to  begin  hostilities.  In  Transvaal 
strict  orders  have  been  issued  that  no  troops 
are  to  cross  the  border ;  and  a  defensive  war  is 
evidently  the  policy  of  General  Joubert. 
Great  Britain  wishes  another  Kitchener  expe¬ 
dition  ;  for  she  has  learned  a  valuable  lesson  in 
modern  warfare  from  that.  It  may  be  weeks 
before  she  will  have  plans  so  systematized  that 
her  invading  army  will  be  conducted  with  the 
wonderful  system  and  precision  of  the  march 
into  the  Soudan.  In  the  meanwhile  the  peace 
party  is  working  hard  to  obtain  concessions  or 
at  least  a  brief  cessation  of  hostile  preparations. 

Foremost  among  the  opposition  is  W.  P. 
Schreiner,  the  Cape  Premier.  He  has  un¬ 
dauntedly  expressed  himself  for  what  he  hon¬ 
estly  believes  the  right  and  acts  as  boldly  as  he 
speaks.  As  a  consequence,  he  has  become  ex¬ 
tremely  unpopular  with  the  imperialists ;  and 
has  received  the  most  bitter  denunciation  and 
accusation  from  that  party.  He  seems  a  man 
of  honest  conviction ;  though  it  is  possible  that 
there  is  a  political  motive  for  his  trend :  as  he 
must  rely  largely  on  the  Dutch  vote  of  the 
Colony  for  his  position  in  the  affairs  of  state. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  of  us,  the 
British  crisis  in  South  Africa  has  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  parallel  in  our  war  with  the  Philippines. 
In  both  instances  it  is  the  strong  against  the 
weak.  Both  involve  the  question  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  smaller  nation.  Home  opposi¬ 
tion  in  both  Anglo-Saxon  nations  is  strong  and 
bitter.  And  on  the  other  hand,  each  is  the 
warfare  of  civilization  against  semi-barbarism, 
each  is  the  advance  of  the  destiny  of  nations, 
each  the  triumph  of  the  highest  and  best. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  Transvaal  situation 
is  that  we  should  not  be  over  hasty  and 
intemperate  in  our  attitude  towards  an  hon¬ 
est  opposition.  Just  as  there  are  many  men 
in  England  who,  like  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harconrt  and  Mr.  Schreiner,  conscientiously 
believe  Great  Britain  is  making  a  mistake  in 
her  South  African  policy ;  so  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  in  the  United  States  those  who  are  not 
moved  by  partisanship,  who  are  not  cranks  or 
traitors,  and  who  are  as  firmly  convinced  that 
our  Philippine  policy  is  contrary  to  wisdom 
and  justice.  Let  us  be  honest  in  our  own  opin¬ 
ions,  and  let  ns  also  be  fair-minded  enough  to 
honor  and  respect  the  honest  opinion  of  others, 
whatever  that  opinion  may  be. 

The  Venezuela  boundary  dispute  is  at  last 
settled.  The  arbitration  commission  announced 
its  award  on  Tuesday.  To  the  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  arbitration  the  decision  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  for  it  is  a  compromise  rather 
than  a  final  judgment.  Of  the  six  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  claimed  by  Venezuela 
that  nation  obtains  but  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  advantages  obtained  by  the  republic  are 
political  rather  than  commercial.  Losing  the 
rich  agricultural  lands  in  the  lower  valleys, 
she  retains  the  gold  fields  that  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  much  zealous  dispute  and  the  month 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  great  river  is  essential  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  and  political  independence  of 
Venezuela  and  she  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
she  has  obtained  a  clear  right  to  this  valuable 
waterway.  _ 

Chief  Justices  Puller  and  Brewer  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  are  now  on  their 
home  voyage  on  the  Majestic,  while  the  chief 
American  counsel  in  the  Venezuelan  arbitra¬ 
tion,  ex-President  Harrison,  is  paying  a  visit 
to  Berlin,  before  sailing  for  home  on  the  28th. 
The  award  was  received  with  great  satisfaction 
in  Great  Britain,  as  securing  substantially  all 
that  was  claimed  or  expected,  and  now  advices 
from  Caracas  represent  the  newspapers  and  the 
more  intelligent  citizens  of  Venezuela  as 
greatly  pleased  with  the  substantial  advantages 
they  believe  that  country  has  been  awarded. 
Thus  it  falls  out  that  the  first  arbitration  fol¬ 
lowing  the  great  conference  among  the  nations, 
even  though  not  strictly  speaking  an  arbitra¬ 
tion,  bids  fair  to  be  a  satisfactory  event  to  all 
concerned.  _ 

The  result  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  A  troublesome  fifty  years’  dis¬ 
pute,  which  at  one  time  seriously  menaced 


Anglo-Saxon  unity,  is  now  res  adjudicata.  It 
is  a  step  towards  the  closer  union  of  England 
and  our  country  which  now  seems  probable. 
But  though  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  it  is  hardly  a  proof  of  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  universal  arbitration. 

The  two  great  leaders.  President  McKinley 
and  Mr.  Bryan,  have  been  campaigning  in  their 
own  states  the  past  week.  Mr.  Bryan  is 
apparently  confident  of  carrying  Nebraska;  but 
is  sparing  no  effort  to  make  probability  cer¬ 
tain.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  his  cam¬ 
paign  is  that  free  coinage  is  taking  second 
place,  after  the  all-absorbing  question  of  trusts. 

President  McKinley  expects  the  support  of 
his  home  state,  and  not  only  he  but  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the 
verdict  of  the  people  of  Ohio  is  not  a  strong 
and  emphatic  approval  of  the  present  policy  of 
the  administration.  The  danger  is  from  the 
disaffection  and  lack  of  harmony  existing  in 
the  party  there.  The  Democrats  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  and  in  Mr.  McLean  have  a 
shrewd  man  at  their  head. 


The  yacht  races,  though  so  far  failures,  have 
proved  that  the  two  competing  boats  are  evenly 
matched.  Built  on  practically  the  same  lines, 
and  containing  nearly  equal  sail  area,  the  race 
would  seem  to  become  one  of  superior  seaman¬ 
ship  and  skill.  Stealing  the  wind  out  of  the 
other’s  sail,  jockeying  for  position  and  endeav¬ 
oring  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  outsail  and  out¬ 
wit  the  rival,  seem  hardly  sportsmanlike  to 
the  uninitiated,  but  all  is  fair  in  yacht  races ; 
and  surely  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  wit 
the  Yankee  boat  ought  to  take  second  place  to 
none.  _ 

The  moral  of  the  international  yacht  race  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  not  a  sporting  incident, 
to  be  treated  lightly  or  slighted  as  unworthy 
serious  men.  The  traditional  spirit  of  two 
countries  and  their  many  sided  people  is  thor¬ 
oughly  roused.  And  both  patriotism  and  a 
worthy  ambition  are  in  fullest  play,  along  with 
a  manly  desire  to  be  just  and  generous  and  to 
stand  well  with  our  contesting  neighbors.  It 
is  besides  a  reminiscent  inspiration,  full  of 
sentiment  and  recognition  of  the  men  who  first 
won  the  trophy  and  of  those  who  have  honora¬ 
bly  d'^fended  it.  The  presence  in  the  fleet  of 
the  old  “America”  herself,  almost  the  last 
survivor  of  that  historic  contest,  is  profoundly 
moving.  Those  who  recall  the  old  champion’s 
triumph,  “with  no  second,  ”  in  1851,  and  those 
who  knew  personally  the  gallant  yachtsmen 
who  crossed  the  ocean  at  that  time  on  their 
spirited  errand,  are  able  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  present  struggle.  It  was  a  proud  day 
for  us  when  our  yacht  won  in  the  first  interna¬ 
tional  race ;  but  its  story  as  told  in  person  by 
one  of  the  America’s  racing  spirits  is  a  rare 
one.  The  late  Col.  James  A.  Hamilton,  the 
friend  and  neighbor  of  Washington  Irving,  was 
one  of  the  last  survivors.  His  reminiscences 
were  vivid  and  rich.  The  men  who  began  and 
who  have  continued  this  rivalry  on  the  sea 
are  true  patriots,  as  well  as  true  sportsmen. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN— ITS  PLACE  IN 

MODERN  THEOLOGY  AND  PREACHING. 

Rev.  Vernon  B.  Carroll. 

In  certain  circles  there  has  appeared  a  con¬ 
scious  reaction  from  what  may,  without  in¬ 
tended  offence,  be  denominated  modernized 
Christianity.  Teachers  like  Meyer,  Andrew 
Murray  and  Campbell  Morgan  have  been  raised 
np  of  God,  not  indeed,  to  rebuke  the  prevail¬ 
ing  type  of  piety,  with  its  protest  against 
mysticism  and  its  constant  emphasis  upon 
the  ethical  in  contrast  with  the  more  sub¬ 
jective  development  of  the  religions  life,  but 
to  supply  an  element  in  that  piety  which 
otherwise  might  fail  of  receiving  due  recogni¬ 
tion. 

A  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  sin  and 
holiness  as  taught  by  these  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  kindred  schools  of  Keswick 
and  Northheld,  invites  attention  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  average  pulpit  teaching  of 
to-day  and  that  of  a  generation  ago  upon  these 
vital  themes.  Unless  we  are  quite  mistaken, 
there  has  been  a  real,  if  not  a  radical,  change 
of  position  respecting  these  doctrines  upon  the 
part  not  only  of  religious  teachers  but  also  of 
the  mass  of  Christian  believers,  during  the 
time  indicated.  The  intense  feeling  so  often 
displayed  in  the  earlier  days  by  earnest  seekers 
after  the  righteousness  of  God ;  the  profound 
sense  of  personal  guilt  and  impurity  that  made 
even  the  inspired  Apostle  cry  out,  “I  am  the 
chief  of  sinners,”  seem  lacking  often  in  the 
Christian  of  modern  type.  We  do  not  wish  to 
affirm  that  the  ideal  of  right-living  among  the 
membership  of  tne  Church  of  to-day  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  last  generation.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  we  think  it  may  even  strike  a  higher 
average ;  but  certainly,  if  modern  preaching  is 
an  index  of  modern  thinking  among  believers, 
then  sin  and  salvation,  ruin  and  redemption  do 
not  hold  the  place  they  once  occupied  in  the 
mind  of  the  Church.  A  sermon  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  exposition  of  those  two  great 
antithetical  facts  is  recognized— perhaps  grate¬ 
fully  recognized  by  some — as  an  old-fashioned 
sermon.  Now  in  this  change  of  mental  atti¬ 
tude  upon  the  part  of  the  modern  believer, 
there  is  a  distinct  measure  of  gain ;  for  there 
is  less  danger  of  his  contracting  a  habit  of 
morbid  self-analysis,  with  the  consequent  possi¬ 
bility  of  mental  gloom  and  despair.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  fear  there  is  more 
danger  of  yielding  to  a  tendency  towards  com¬ 
promise  with  sin,  a  tendency,  also,  to  substi¬ 
tute  morality  for  holiness,  even  to  find  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  that  act  of  substitution. 

Evidently  this  change  of  view  with  respect 
of  sin  is  intimately  associated  with  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  believer— 
perhaps  is  the  very  cause  rather  than  an  effect 
of  such  modification.  Thus  it  leads  to  the 
presentation  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher  and  Exem¬ 
plar  of  righteousness,  rather  than  as  an  Atoner 
for  sin;  it  speaks  of  his  life,  rather  than  of 
his  sacrificial  death.  Again,  it  naturally 
emphasizes  in  this  connection  the  truth  of  his 
humanity,  rather  than  the  doctrine  of  his 
divinity,  until  its  more  radical  development 
indicates  that  tendency  towards  Unitarian  belief 
which — perhaps  unjustly — some  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  as  a  mark  of  the  liberal  wing 
of  modern  religions  thought,  even  within  the 
bounds  of  orthodoxy.  Further,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  critics,  it  is  disposed  to  soften  or  modify 
the  Biblical  expression  of  divine  justice,  and 
to  exalt  to  the  utmost  the  idea  of  the  divine 
goodness  and  compassion.  Finally,  this  change 
of  view  as  already  intimated,  has  transferred 
the  emphasis  of  modern  preaching  from  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  to  the  duty  of  service. 
We  hear  not  now  the  warning  trumpet,  “Flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come;”  but  rather  the 
clarion  bugle  note  summoning  us  to  a  life  of 
active  benevolence,  to  a  new  devotion  to  civic 


righteousness,  to  the  cultivation  of  private  and 
social  morality. 

It  is  for  the  pastor  to  reckon  with  this  new 
condition  as  an  existing  fact.  How  far  he  shall 
rejoicingly  yield  to  its  influence ;  how  far  he 
shall  endeavor  to  resist  its  'course ;  to  what 
degree  he  shall  endeavor  to  give  direction  to 
the  stream  of  tendency  that  seems  to  be  now 
setting  towards  a  purely  ethical  type  of  Ohris- 
tianity,  it  is  for  him  to  decide,  not  impulsively 
but  in  most  serious  prayerfulness. 

CAMPBELL  MORGAN  IN  CHICAGO. 

Rev.  E.  Warren  Clark. 

Never  before  has  Chicago  been  blessed  with 
such  a  spiritual  uplifting  as  during  the  past 
week.  The  “Moody  Bible  Conference”  began 
on  Monday,  ended  on  Friday,  and  included 
thirty  services  held  in  three  of  the  largest 
churches  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides 
of  the  city. 

The  congregations  averaged  between  two 
thousand  and  three  thousand  at  each  service, 
and  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Torrey,  Mr.  Newell,  Pro¬ 
fessor  White,  and  Dr.  Gray  were  among  the 
speakers.  The  spiritual  centre,  however,  was 
the  Rev.  Campbell  Morgan.  Crowds  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  followed  him  from  one  side  of  the 
city  to  the  other.  Not  even  the  elaborate  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  President’s  coming,  or  the 
clamorous  invasion  attending  the  autumnal 
“Festival”  interfered  in  the  least  with  the 
silent  and  deep  spiritual  work  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Professor  Towner  and  his  trained  assistants 
had  charge  of  the  music,  and  every  meeting 
opened  with  a  full  chorus  praise  service.  The 
singing  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  life,  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  depth  of  feeling  everywhere 
manifest  in  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Morgan  spoke  three  times  daily.  As  a 
preacher  he  seems  to  be  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
Bible  itself,  and  the  freshness,  clearness  and 
spiritual  force  of  his  presentations  of  truth  car¬ 
ries  one  back  to  apostolic  days,  and  to  the  very 
source  of  truth.  His  teaching  is  Christ- 
centered  and  pervaded  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  His 
address  at  the  last  meeting  on  the  Possibilities 
of  the  Spirit-filled  Life  was  the  most  solemn 
and  earnest  appeal  of  the  conference. 

A  few  sentences  may  give  some  idea  of  his 
treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 
“There  is  a  condition  under  which  I  may  to¬ 
day  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  there 
is  a  condition  under  which  I  may  continually 
be  filled  with  the  same  Spirit.  The  former  is 
the  condition  of  entire  consecration  to  God. 
Consecration  is  putting  all  on  God’s  altar, 
withholding  nothing.  It  is  once  and  for  all,  a 
final  act.  Do  yon  say  that  you  are  waiting  for 
the  filling  of  the  Spirit?  No,  the  Spirit  is 
waiting  for  you.  Fulfill  the  condition  and  the 
Spirit  will  come.  ’  ’ 

In  the  morning,  his  discourse  at  the  Chicago 
Avenue  Church  took  in  a  much  wider  sweep 
of  vision,  almost  revealing  a  new  world.  His 
subject  from  Ephesians,  was,  “In  the  ages  to 
come.”  He  showed  ns  the  activities  of  the 
eternal  life,  giving  such  a  revelation  of  the 
activities  of  the  redeemed  and  glorified  Church 
‘  ‘  in  the  ages  to  come,  ”  as  to  be  almost  be¬ 
wildering  in  its  splendor.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a 
veritable  Columbus  of  Christian  truth,  whose 
daring  is  so  great  that  we  almost  hesitate  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  direct  mission  was  a  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  unfolding  of 
a  higher  and  better  purpose  in  life  than  many 
of  us  had  before  beheld.  The  interest  and  in¬ 
tensity  with  which  his  hearers  listened  to  every 
word  was  evidence  that  his  labors  were  not 
in  vain.  To  many  of  us,  he  was  himself  a  new 
“Evidence  of  Christianity,”  a  living  epistle 
in  which  we  could  distinctly  read  the  power 
and  grace  of  God.  The  marvel  is  that  such  a 


man  is  so  rare  a  product  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

NOT  RESTRICTION  BUT  OPPORTUNITY. 

Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury. 

The  Lord's  Day  is  a  nobler  day  than  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath ;  it  is  better,  fuller,  and  richer. 
This  is  because  the  day  is  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  him  who  is  its  Lord.  It  has  got  out  of  the 
bounds  of  mere  restriction  into  the  larger  and 
very  fruitful  territory  of  positive  opportunity. 
Here  is  the  open  secret  of  the  true  use  of  the 
day.  Our  Lord  made  this  as  clear  as  sunlight 
when  he  told  the  Pharisees,  who  had  degraded 
the  day  and  utterly  missed  its  meaning,  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath. 

The  real  question  then  is  not  what  things 
must  be  let  a^one,  but  what  good,  physical, 
mental,  spiritual,  can  be  got  out  of  the  Lord’s 
Day. 

What  shall  the  day  mean  to  you?  You  may 
say  to  yourself,  ‘  ‘  I  must  not  work,  for  labor  is 
forbidden.”  But  so  saying  you  are  under  the 
law,  and  not  under  grace.  On  the  other  hand, 
yon  can  say,  “I  am  not  compelled  to  work 
to-day.  My  time  is  free  for  true  rest,  for  spir¬ 
itual  acquisition.”  You  can  say,  “I  must 
attend  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  for  that  is 
expected  of  me,  that  is  a  respectable  thing  to 
do,  that  is  a  duty  that  must  be  discharged.  ’  ’ 
Or  you  can  say,  “It  is  my  happy  privilege  to¬ 
day  to  go  to  God’s  house  and  worship  him  in 
the  congregation  of  his  people,  and  so  get  the 
spiritual  uplift  which  my  whole  being  needs.  ” 
How  immeasurably  better  the  latter  than  the 
former ! 

What  is  true  for  the  individual  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  equally  true  for  the  community  in 
general.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  complicated 
character  of  the  advanced  civilization  into 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  brought  the 
Christian  nations,  there  cannot  be  that  abso¬ 
lute  cessation  from  work  that  was  easily  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  little  Jewish  farming  village  or  in 
the  New  England  community  of  the  Puritans. 
But  the  cessation  of  labor  is  not  the  end  but 
the  means.  Unless  the  factory  is  stopped  and 
the  shop  is  closed  and  trade  is  intermitted,  the 
community  has  no  time  for  attention  to  those 
higher  things  which  are  needed  to  ennoble  life, 
and  without  which  life  must  become  empty 
and  degraded.  Toiling  men  ought  to  realize 
how  much  the  Sabbath  means  when  it  comes 
to  them  opening  celestial  vistas  and  shedding 
spiritual  radiance  to  glorify  earth’s  murky 
ways. 

When  this  is  realized,  it  will  come  about 
that  the  Lord’s  Day  will  be  kept,  not  because 
men  must,  under  a  restrictive  law,  but  because 
they  want  to  keep  it  as  bringing  priceless 
privileges.  Irksomeness  will  disappear  in  the 
glad  welcome  that  will  be  accorded  to  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord. 


We  recently  had  a  very  pleasant  call  from 
Dr.  D.  J.  Sanders,  the  efficient  President  of 
Biddle  University,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Biddle 
is  a  university  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It 
counts  467  graduates  from  its  several  depart¬ 
ments.  Of  these  140  are  graduates  from  the 
Collegiate,  and  87  from  the  Theological  depart¬ 
ment.  Trades  are  also  taught  in  the  Industrial 
department  of  the  university.  Dr.  Sanders’s  aim 
being,  and  he  is  aided  by  efficient  and  zealous 
teachers  and  foremen,  to  elevate  his  race  by 
any  and  all  legitimate  and  Christian  methods. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  pastor  of  St. 
James’s  Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Tompkins. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lewellyn  D.  Bevan,  delegate 
from  Australia  to  the  recent  International  Con¬ 
gregational  Council  in  Boston,  and  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  York,  is  now 
the  guest  of  E.  R.  Kennedy,  Brooklyn. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS-THE  GREAT  MIS¬ 
TAKE  OF  A  GREAT  MAN. 

Dear  Mrs.  Houghton  :  You  have  given  such 
a  setting  to  my  first  pictures  of  the  manses  of 
the  olden  time,  that  perhaps  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  may  be  interested  to  take  another  peep  into 
one  of  these  venerable  relics  of  the  past.  In 
my  childhood  we  lived  at  the  very  next  door 
to  the  house  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  so  that  my 
youngest  brother  and  I  passed  it  every  day  as 
we  trotted  off  to  school.  Nor  was  this  famil¬ 
iarity  confined  to  the  outside.  The  interior 
was  very  lonely,  as  the  only  occupants  were  a 
widow,  whose  husband  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolution,  and  her  son,  who  was  our 
nearest  playmate  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
There  were  not  many  games  in  those  days, 
except  “hide  and  seek.’’  But  once  in  awhile 
we  had  a  glorious  time  in  making  molasses 
ccmdy!  I  don’t  think  I  was  good  for  much  at 
the  “pull,”  but  Cyrus  was  a  plucky  little 
fellow,  and  pulled  away  as  he  did  forty  years 
afterward  on  the  cable,  which  he  literally 
dragged  across  the  sea,  till,  as  John  Bright 
loved  to  say,  “he  moored  the  New  World  close 
alongside  the  Old.”  But  oh!  what  wretched 
little  sinners  we  were  to  make  molasses  candy 
in  the  very  next  room  to  that  in  which  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  wrote  his  treatise  on  “Original 
Sin,”  which  was  enough  to  make  the  boldest 
transgressor  to  tremble! 

But  now,  when  1  come  to  this  old  historic 
dwelling,  it  is  with  a  divided  feeling,  half 
proud  and  half  sad:  veneration  for  the  illustri¬ 
ous  dead,  and  bitter  regret  that  such  a  life 
had  been  cut  off — not  indeed  in  the  prime  of 
early  manhood,  but  when  he  was  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  great  intellectual  powers. 

Whoever  writes  the  life  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  culminated  in 
Stockbridge,  to  which  it  seemed  as  if  God  had 
led  him,  as  he  led  the  old  prophets  into  the 
wilderness,  or  the  Apostle  John  to  the  island 
of  Patmos,  to  receive  the  message  that  he  was 
to  give  to  the  world. 

Living  here  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
passed  these  happy  years,  I  have  tried  to  find 
out  what  considerations  could  lead  him  to  give 
up  surroundings  so  favorable  to  the  studies 
in  which  he  delighted,  and  undertake  the  new 
charge  to  which  he  was  called — to  be  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  “Nassau  Hall,  ”  or  as  we  know  it  now, 

‘  ‘  Princeton  University.  ’  ’ 

There  was  indeed  the  commonplace,  and  yet 
imperative,  consideration  of  providing  for  his 
family.  He  was  not  like  a  monk  in  his  cell, 
who  had  only  to  think  of  himself ;  he  had  a 
wife  and  children  to  provide  for.  In  Stock- 
bridge  be  had  of  course  a  salary!  Yes:  and 
what  do  my  readers  suppose  his  salary  to  have 
been?  As  my  father  was  his  successor,  with 
but  one  pastor  between  (whose  ministry  lasted 
sixty  years!),  I  have  the  means  of  comparing 
salaries.  My  father  was  settled  here  in  the 
year  1819,  with  a  salary  of  seven  hundred 
dollars.  And  what  was  the  salary  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards?  Here  I  must  take  the  figures 
from  the  town  record,  for  in  the  last  century 
the  settling  of  a  minister  was  the  business  of 
the  whole  community.  Thus  it  reads : 

StockbridRe,  February  33,  IT.iO,  by  virtue  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  free-ho’ders  :  Ephraim  Williams,  Moderator 
(he  was  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Williams  College). 
Voted :  That  the  Rev*^-  Jon°-  Edwards  ”  (no  title  of  D.D.) 
be  desired  (I)  to  settle  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  this 
town. 

Voted:  That  the  English  Inhabitants  of  the  town  will 
give  the  Re^'^-  Jon®*  Edwards  £613  4  lawful  money  per 
year  in  case  he  settle  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry. 

Voted:  That  the  Indian  and  the  English  inhabitants 
of  said  town  will  get  100  slay  (sleigh)  loads  of  firewood 


and  carry  it  to  his  dwelling  house  in  Stockbridge,  that  is 
to  say  that  the  Indians  are  to  get  eighty  loads  and  the 
English  twenty.  Attest, 

Ephraim  Williams,  Moderator.” 

If  the  fathers  or  mothers  who  read  The 
Evangelist  will  set  the  boys  or  girls  of  the 
family,  who  are  taking  their  first  lessons  in 
arithmetic,  to  turn  these  English  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  into  American  money,  they 
will  be  able  to  tell  how  many  dollars  and  cents 
there  will  be  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
The  sum  will  seem  infinitely  small,  but  one  or 
two  facts  relieve  the  situation. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  very 
little  money  in  the  American  colonies.  The 
farmers  saw  little  of  silver  and  less  of  gold. 
Trade  was  often  carried  on  by  exchanging  one 
thing  for  another  instead  of  purchase  by 
money.  Many  well-to-do  families  did  all  their 
own  household  work  without  servants.  In 
this  case  the  daughters  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
noble  women  as  they  were,  were  proud  to  take 
every  possible  care  off  from  his  shoulders,  for 
they  felt,  as  well  they  might,  that  the  great 
theologian  belonged,  not  to  them  alone,  but  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  world.  Indeed  it  is 
said  that  they  took  in  sewing  that  they  might 
by  their  needles  add  to  the  small  domestic 
reserve,  a  self-sacrifice  that  was  not  unobserved 
by  their  father,  who  was  more  disposed  to  a 
change  of  home,  if  it  might  enable  him  to 
reward  their  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  So 
stood  the  case  when  he  who  was  to  decide  it, 
uncertain  how  to  find  the  wav  of  duty,  turned 
to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  tell  him 
what  to  do. 

This  was  the  fatal  step.  Napoleon  used  to 
say  that  he  might  complain  of  false  informa¬ 
tion,  but  not  of  bad  advice,  as  he  never  took 
any  but  his  own.  All  men  are  not  Napoleons, 
but  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  a  man  who 
has  a  good  share  of  what  has  been  well  called 
“large  roundabout  common  sense”  is  his  own 
best  adviser.  No  doubt  the  good,  kind  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  neighboring  towns,  who  came  to¬ 
gether  to  give  their  brotherly  counsel,  looked 
upon  him  as  the  greatest  living  theologian, 
which  was  true,  and  that  therefore  he  would  be 
the  best  man  to  put  at  the  head  of  Nassau 
Hall,  which  by  no  means  follows.  God  gives  to 
every  man  his  portion,  one  for  this  and  another 
for  that.  A  man  may  soar  to  heaven  in  his 
philosophy,  and  yet  not  have  the  special  gifts 
needed  for  the  management  of  an  institution 
of  learning.  Edwards  was  by  temperament 
and  by  the  habits  of  his  life  a  recluse,  happiest 
when  alone,  and  absorbed  in  bis  thoughts  on 
the  relations  of  man  to  God,  and  of  this  world 
to  the  world  to  come.  Thus  absorbed  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  think  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  a  great  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning.  When  the  trustees  of  Prince¬ 
ton  first  approached  him,  he  “begged  off”  in 
a  letter  which  is  a  curiosity,  as  showing  bis 
extreme  modesty  and  his  low  opinion  of  him¬ 
self.  One  would  think  he  was  writing  in  a 
hospital  from  the  number  of  his  infirmities. 
After  referring  to  his  “defects,  ”  which  he 
thought  “unfitted  him  for  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing,”  he  adds:  “I  have  a  constitution  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  unhappy,  attended  with 
flaccid  solids”  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
“vapid,  sizy  and  scarce  fluids;  and  a  low  tide 
of  spirits  often  occasioning  a  kind  of  childish 
weakness,  and  contemptibleness  of  speech, 
presence  and  demeanor  with  a  disagreeable 
dullness  and  stiffness,  much  unfitting  me  for 
conversation,  but  more  especially  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  college.  ’  ’  , 

This  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
declining  the  invitation  to  Nassau  Hall.  But 
there  was  another  reason.  Though  he  had 
written  many  books  he  had  in  mind  one  more 
that  would  outshine  them  all:  A  History  of 
the  Work  of  Redemption,  which  would  stretch 


from  pole  to  pole  spanning  the  arch  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  covering,  not  only  all  time,  as  we  meas¬ 
ure  it,  but  the  two  eternities,  past  and  future, 
or  to  use  his  own  words :  ‘  ‘  This  History  will  be 
carried  on  with  regard  to  all  three  worlds,  heaven, 
earth  and  hell.” 

With  such  tremendous  themes  on  his  mind, 
it  would  be  stepping  down  to  accept  even  so 
high  a  position  as  to  be  President  of  Nassau 
Hall.  If  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  he  would 
have  refused ;  but  bow  could  he,  after  asking 
the  advice  of  his  brethren,  go  directly  against 
it?  And  so  at  last  he  yielded,  though  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  as  his  biographer  says: 
“Girded  up  his  loins,  and  set  off  from  Stock- 
bridge  for  Princeton  in  January,  1758,  leaving 
his  family  behind,  not  to  be  removed  till 
spring.  ”  He  never  saw  them  again. 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  though  he  might  fly 
over  the  snow,  it  must  have  taken  some  days 
before  he  could  reach  Princeton.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  hearty  welcome,  but  a  shadow 
was  resting  over  it,  as  the  small-pox  had 
broken  out.  Prudence  would  have  told  him  to 
return  home.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
frightened,  and  after  being  inoculated  thought 
all  danger  past ;  but  a  second  attack  brought 
him  down,  and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  March. 
He  had  preached  two  or  three  times,  which 
gratified  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  but  as 
for  the  college,  so  far  as  I  have  read,  he  never 
gave  a  lecture  or  heard  a  recitation.  All  that 
he  gave  to  Princeton  was  his  bones.  His  sep¬ 
ulchre  is  with  them  to  this  day,  marked  only 
by  a  plain  headstone,  with  a  long  inscription 
in  Latin! 

Now,  looking  back  over  a  period  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years,  what  shall  we  say  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  change  of  place  and  of  duty? 
Was  it  worth  the  while  to  leave  his  New  Eng¬ 
land  home?  Or  was  it  not  a  gigantic  blunder, 
in  which  he  sacrificed  what  promised  to  be  the 
crown  and  glory  of  his  life?  He  was  only 
fifty-four,  and  belonged  to  a  family  noted  for 
longevity.  His  mother  was  still  living  when 
he  was  borne  to  the  grave,  and  lived  to  the 
age  of  ninety.  If  he  had  attained  to  that  age 
what  treasures  of  wisdom  might  he  have  accu¬ 
mulated  for  the  generation  that  was  to  come 
after  him!  We  are  too  apt  to  dismiss  our 
losses  by  throwing  the  responsibility  upon 
Providence !  Is  there  no  place  for  prudence 
and  care  in  the  preservation  of  lives,  that  are 
more  precious  than  gold?  Wisdom  is  better 
than  riches,  and  those  to  whom  God  gives 
great  powers,  are  under  a  sacred  obligation  to 
stand  in  their  lot  and  do  their  utmost  for  God 
and  humanity  till  they  hear  the  Master’s  voice. 

_ H.  M.  F. 

The  late  Cornelius  Y anderbilt  was  a  life-long 
promoter  of  Christian  Association  work,  espe¬ 
cially  as  connected  with  his  great  railroads. 
x\  service  in  his  memory  was  fittingly  held  in 
the  Railroad  Men’s  Building,  near  the  Grand 
Central  station,  on  Saturday  afternoon  last. 
It  was  in  charge  of  the  Railroad  Branch  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association — Mr.  S.  R. 
Callaway,  the  Central’s  new  head,  presiding. 
The  Rev.  A.  E.  Kittredge  D.D.  offered  prayer, 
and  Senator  Depew,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Greer, 
President  Seth  Low  and  William  E.  Dodge 
Esq.  were  the  speakers.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  mere  eulogy.  Mr.  Depew  summed  up  his 
impressions  by  saying  that  in  all  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  had  never  known  a  better  specimen  of 
all  around  manhood.  Mr.  Dodge  said  that  th 
secret  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  attraction  for  youn 
men  was  the  extreme  simplicity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  his  life.  The  Rev.  Richard  C.  Morse 
pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  Rev.  Albert  S.  Sharpless  formerly  of 
Mizpah  Church,  Philadelphia  North,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Fourth  Church,  Bridgeton, 
and  will  shortly  be  installed. 
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THE  PRESBTTERIIN  BULWARKS  OF  LIB¬ 
ERTY  AND  LAW. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  our  Chnrch  who  wants 
to  lay  the  Chnrch  under  deep  obligation  to 
himself,  let  him  circulate  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  the  small  pamphlet  of 
thirty-one  pages  in  which  Dr.  Herrick  John¬ 
son  has  studied  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  upon  our  Church's  Confession  of  Faith. 
So  illuminating  a  study  of  so  noble  a  document 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere,  and  if  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  the  United  States  of 
America  has  of  late  been  fain  to  hang  her 
head  in  sorrow  for  diminishing  returns  and 
hostile  criticism,  she  may  well  raise  it  in 
proud  gratitude  that  her  fathers  were  men  so 
wise,  so  brave,  so  far-seeing,  as  that  Confession 
shows  them  to  be. 

“  It  is  a  striking  and  memorable  coincidence,  ’  ’ 
Dr.  Johnson’s  pamphlet  begins,  “that  while 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  .  .  .  was  seeking  the  best  possible  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Presbyterianism  as  an  organized 
representative  and  constitutional  government, 
the  Constitutional  Convention  was  also  at  the 
same  time,  in  that  same  city,  debating  and  de. 
termining  the  best  form  of  government  for  the 
new  nation.  Led  by  Witherspoon,  whose  blood 
still  tingled  with  the  thrill  of  the  hour  when 
he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  Synod  took  the  Confession  of  Faith  in 
hand,  and  without  any  scrupulosities  of  rever  - 
ence  for  it  as  a  venerable  symbol,  and  in  abso¬ 
lute  indifference  to  possibilities  of  patchwork, 
stripped  it  of  every  vestige  of  Erastianism,  and 
after  long  consideration  and  careful  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  the  result  as  the  Constitution  of 
our  Chnrch.  ’  ’ 

We  have  lived  under  it  so  long  and  in  the 
main  so  blessedly ,  that  no  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country  do  we 
realize  how  far  in  advance  of  their  time  were 
the  framers  of  both  documents.  Who  of  us, 
for  instance,  can  adequately  appreciate  the 
daring  of  an  act  that  made  an  “entire  and 
absolute  separation  of  Church  and  state”? 
Who  of  us  can  so  detach  himself  from 
present  conditions  as  to  appreciate  that  mar¬ 
velous  grasp  of  the  rights  of  the  human  mind 
and  conscience  through  long  ages,  and  in  un¬ 
dreamed  of  conditions,  which  must  have  been 
theirs  who  compiled  that  first  chapter  of  our 
Form  of  Government,  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  “for  the  clearness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  its  declaration  of  principles,  for  its  balance 
and  poise,  for  its  grasp  of  fundamentals,  for  its 
.  .  .  safeguarding  of  sacred  rights,  for  its  just 
limitations  put  about  liberty  to  keep  liberty 
from  license,  and  for  its  equally  just  limita¬ 
tions  put  about  power  to  keep  power  from 
tyranny  .  .  .  for  the  lofty  spiritual  tone  and 
the  calm  judicial  temper  pervading  it  there  is 
nothing  to  match  it  .  .  .  in  all  literature.” 
It  has  indeed  ‘  ‘  been  too  much  hidden  under  a 
bushel.”  If  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  ministry  of  forty 
years  has  “never  once  heard  it  publicly  re¬ 
ferred  to,  ’  ’  how  are  the  members  of  our  Church 
defrauded  of  their  heritage! 

.Another  week  will  afford  ns  the  opportunity 


to  follow  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  study  of  this 
priceless  heritage.  But  we  do  not  wait  even  a 
week  to  advise  that  this  valuable  pamphlet  be 
taken  as  a  supplementary  study  in  all  adult  and 
teachers’  classes  in  our  churches.  If  it  were 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  minis¬ 
ters’  clubs  and  meetings,  the*  churches  would 
soon  enjoy  a  new  infusion  of  denominational 
vigor,  of  the  sort  which  at  once  deepens  and 
tends  to  catholicity. 

THE  WORKINGMAN’S  HOME. 

It  is  a  burning  shame  that  the  Building 
Code  Commission  refuses  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Code  proposed  by  the  Tenement 
House  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  The  housing  of  the  working  people 
of  this  city  is  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and 
of  individual  concern  as  well.  The  churches 
cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  question; 
our  own  Church  with  its  endeavor  to  improve 
its  work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  cannot 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  We  ought  to 
stand  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in 
a  way  to  make  our  influence  felt. 

We  may  trust  the  Society’s  Committee  in 
this  matter.  No  other  group  of  people  in  this 
city  is  so  familiar  with  the  defects  of  our 
tenement  house  system  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  the  housing  of  the  people  on  this 
island.  That  these  men*  and  women  believe 
that  many  of  these  difficulties  may  be  over¬ 
come  is  convincing  proof  that  they  can  and 
ought  to  be  overcome,  and  that  all  that  is 
needed  is  public  interest  sufficiently  strong  and 
respectable  to  convince  the  Building  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  public  is  in  earnest.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  an  opinion  may  easily  lie  with  the 
churches. 

It  no  doubt  discouraged  many  well  disposed 
people  when  they  learned,  through  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  subject  in  the  public  press,  that 
the  flurry  of  interest  in  “the  housing  of  the 
poor”  which  passed  over  the  community  a  few 
years  ago  really  accomplished  less  than  nothing, 
that  the  tenements  erected  under  the  present 
laws  are  in  many  respects  much  worse  than  the 
buildings  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  fact  is, 
flurries  of  interest  never  do  any  real  good. 
The  public  spirit  that  is  potent  is  born  of 
patient  study  of  conditions,  and  of  patient  ob¬ 
servation  of  experiments  in  reform.  Let  our 
church  members  read  such  articles  as  Mr.  Riis 
is  now  publishing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly — 
articles  at  once  terrible  and  full  of  cheer — let 
them  talk  with  their  own  church  missionaries, 
and  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  will  not  be 
long  to  seek. 

It  is  discouraging  perhaps,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  discouraging,  to  learn  that  the  air 
shaft  which  was  the  chief  result  of  that  spasm 
of  attention  to  the  housing  problem  is  in  fact 
an  unmitigated  evil,  that  far  from  affording 
fresh  air  and  light  to  inner  rooms,  these  shafts 
are  “merely  stagnant  wells  emitting  foul  odors 
and  disease  throughout  the  house,  ’  ’  and  greatly 
enhancing  the  danger  of  fire  and  of  contagion. 
It  ought  not  to  be  discouraging,  for  intelligent 
people  ought  never  to  have  hoped  for  any  benefit 
to  arise  from  such  an  unintelligent  makeshift. 

So  with  the  question  of  light  in  the  halls ;  it 
ought  never  to  have  been  expected  that  the 
law  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  artificial 
light  in  dark  hall-ways  wonld  be  obeyed ;  it  is 
far  too  costly  and  too  easily  evaded.  What  in¬ 
telligent  person  needs  to  be  told  by  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Committee  that  dark  halls  “foster 
in  young  children  all  sorts  of  immorality,  ’  ’ 
and  “tend  to  make  the  persons  living  in  such 
houses  oblivious  to  filth”?  Why  should  not 
the  simple  remedy  devised  by  the  Committee- 
ground  glass  panels  in  all  doors  between  light 
rooms  and  dark — have  been  thought  of  long 
ago?  Why  should  it  not  be  insisted  upon  now? 


If  ever  prevention  was  cheaper  than  cure  it 
must  be  so  in  a  matter  which  affects  the  morals 
of  little  children. 

Since  comfort  is  closely  connected  with 
morality,  and  since  the  street  is  a  notoriously 
bad  playground  for  children — so  much  so  that 
many  a  carefully  brought  up  child  in  this  city 
knows  no  playground  but  the  fire  escape,  shame 
upon  us  all ! — an  enlightened  public  sentiment 
ought  to  demand  the  adoption  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  ordinance  for  safeguarding  the  roofs  of 
tenements.  They  are  largely  used  on  hot 
nights  for  sleeping  purposes  —  they  ought 
always  to  be  safe  playing  places  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  “battlement”  enjoined  by  the 
Mosaic  legislation  and  recommended  by  our 
Committee  ought  to  be  as  inevitable  a  feature 
of  the  tenement  house  as  the  roof  itself. 

Others  of  the  Committee’s  recommendations 
are  of  hardly  less  importance  to  the  general 
public.  That  the  working  people  should  have 
opportunities  for  bathing  and  for  breathing 
(no  room  having  less  than  six  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  space)  that  they  should  be  safe¬ 
guarded  from  fire  and  not  made  to  climb  more 
than  five  flights  of  stairs  to  these  abodes,  are 
the  very  a,  b,  c,  of  morals,  and  we  are  'dis¬ 
graced  if  we  accept  the  Building  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  plea  that  they  are  impracticable. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  thrifty  in 
their  charities.  There  is  an  immense  economic 
waste  in  this  city  in  benevolent  work,  vast 
sums  being  spent  in  counteracting  conditions 
which  ought  not  to  exist.  The  working  people 
of  New  York  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  homes, 
and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  there  is  so  much 
immorality  and  disease  among  us,  but  that 
there  is  so  little  It  speaks  well  for  the  honest 
effort  of  our  working  people  to  maintain  their 
self-respect,  but  that  such  effort  is  needed  does 
small  credit  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Next  December  there  will  be  in  this  city  a 
Tenement  House  Exhibition  which  will  surely 
open  the  public  mind  to  the  danger,  and  let  us 
hope  the  public  conscience  to  the  disgrace,  of 
present  conditions.  Then,  if  not  sooner,  let  us 
have  a  strong  healthy  public  sentiment  which 
shall  compel  the  Building  Commission  to  the 
right  action. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS. 

“Bible  religion”  and  the  “religion  of  the 
Bible”  are  terms  much  used  synonymously; 
but  they  are  quite  distinct.  The  words  of 
Chillingworth,  now  much  quoted,  “The  Bible 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants”  are  variously 
interpreted  and  often  perverted.  For  to  make 
a  religion  of  the  Bible  is  safer  indeed  in  one 
way,  but  not  essentially  more  religions,  than 
to  make  a  religion  of  any  other  good  book. 
In  a  “chart  of  religions”  skilfully  drawn  some 
years  ago,  the  sensibilities  of  many  Christians 
were  offended  to  find  “Book  religions”  care¬ 
fully  designate'^,  and  among  them  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hebrews  put  in  chronological 
order  and  given  a  place  of  honor.  The  chart 
was  historically  correct ;  it  was  scientifically 
accurate.  The  spiritual  element  alone  had  to 
be  supplied — that  element  unwritten,  undefined 
all  essential,  and  which  alone  differentiates 
ours  from  other  book  religions.  So  the  chart 
displeased  the  Chnrch  and  was  relegated  to 
the  alcoves  of  heresy. 

But  if  we  stand  up  before  the  world  to  day 
and  proclaim  as  the  fundamental  proposition 
‘  ‘  our  religion  is  the  Bible,  ’  ’  have  we  spoken 
the  whole  truth?  For  when  yon  define  “relig¬ 
ion”  and  then  define  “the  Bible,”  the  world  is 
misled  and  the  minds  of  men  are  filled  with 
confusion.  Doubt  is  followed  by  dismay,  and 
controversy  breeds  spiritual  indifference  and 
the  direst  unbelief. 

How  much  simpler  and  truer  is  it  to  claim 
what  is  indisputable,  universally  accepted, 
rigidly  correct  and  readily  understood;  that 
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ours  ip  the  religion  of  the  Bible  in  which  we 
find  Qod  the  Father,  Christ  the  God-man  and 
Elder  Brother,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  his  repre¬ 
sentative  and  power  among  all  the  brethren! 
Religion  is  more  than  any  book  no  matter  how 
holy,  how  infallible!  And  it  is  not  the  best 
way  to  honor  or  to  defend  the  Bible  to  affirm 
of  it  what  is  not  in  every  essential,  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  entire  troth. 


BENEVOLENCE  AND  BOOK-KEEPING. 

The  charges  made  b'y  ex-Missionary  Olsson 
against  the  financial  management  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Missionary  Alliance  are  mainly  from 
the  head  of  the  Alliance,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simp¬ 
son  (once,  and  at  least  for  a  time,  the  very 
satisfactory  pastor  of  the  Old  Thirteenth  Street 
Presbyterian  Church).  They  deserve  not  only 
a  serious  reply,  but  until  that  reply  is  satis¬ 
factorily  made,  they  should  have  the  serious 
attention  of  all  who  may  feel  disposed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  cause.  The  charges  are  that 
the  Alliance  is  derelict  in  meeting  plainly  obli¬ 
gatory  or  implied  engagements  with  the  com¬ 
plainant  and  those  dependent  upon  him,  as  the 
temporary  head  of  a  South  American  Mission. 
Mr.  Simpson’s  answer  thus  far  is  practically 
this;  that  no  obligation  lies  upon  him  for  the 
support  of  his  agents,  since  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  is  one  of  faith,  and  he  pays  them 
when  the  money  comes  to  him.  The  claim  of 
Mr.  Simpson’s  admirers,  if  not  of  himself,  is 
that  he  has  faith  in  God  and  his  sympathetic 
providence  equal  to  that  of  the  late  George 
Muller  of  Ashley  Downs  celebrity.  This  may 
be  true,  but  right  there,  if  Mr.  Olsson  is  at  all 
to  be  trusted,  the  likeness  ceases.  George 
Muller  was  not  only  a  man  of  prayer,  but  a 
hum-drum  accountant ;  he  knew  on  the  instant 
and  to  a  penny  how  his  accounts  stood.  Doing 
business  with  heaven  as  he  claimed,  these  were 
of  the  correctness  and  righteousness  of  every¬ 
thing  else  pertaining  to  the  care  of  his  great 
group  of  Orphan  Houses.  Mr.  Simpson  has 
made  no  exposition  of  the  finances  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  that  would  satisfy  a  commercial  house, 
during  the  period  of  Mr.  Olsson’s  employment 
— at  least  so  far  as  the  public  know.  He 
ought  to  do  this — or  confess  to  dereliction  of 
duty,  if  such  there  has  been  in  the  judgment  of 
fair-minded  Christian  men  who  believe  in 
accurate  accounts  as  a  necessry  corollary  of  their 
call  to  be  saints. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS  IN  GKEATER  NEW  YORK. 

Five  churches  in  Bronx  Borough  are  holding 
services  for  the  express  purpose  of  awakening 
Christians  to  their  responsibility  to  do  lay 
preaching ;  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  even  though  they 
do  not  belong  to  that  organization.  Meetings 
are  held  every  week  night,  and  those  who  at¬ 
tend  are  reminded  that  Brotherhoofl  rules  are 
nothing  additional  to  obligations  resting  upon 
all  baptized  persons.  The  meetings  were  held 
last  week  in  the  West  Farms  Presbyterian 
Church ;  this  week  they  are  being  held  in  the 
West  Farms  Reformed  Church,  and  will  be 
held  next  week  in  the  Belmont  Reformed 
Church.  As  many  of  the  five  pastors  as  possi¬ 
ble  are  present  every  night. 

The  Presbyterian  pastors  of  Brooklyn  are 
hoping  for  happy  results  from  the  special  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  held  by  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan  of  London,  and  the  same  is  true  of  our 
pastors  the  great  city  over.  Mr.  Morgan’s  first 
service  which  will  be  held  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Church  (Thirty-fourth  street),  at 
8  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening,  October  21, 
will  be  for  ministers  only.  On  Sunday  he  is 
expected  to  preach  morning  and  afternoon  in 
the  Tabernacle,  in  the  evening  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  the  same 
church  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  4  and  8 
P  M.  The  public  is  invited  to  all  these  serv¬ 


ices  except  the  Saturday  evening  service  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  which  will  be  for  min¬ 
isters  only.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
urge  all  pastors,  of  whatever  denomination,  to 
attend  the  Saturday  evening  service  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  for  ministers  only,  and 
such  other  services  as  they  may  be  able  to 
attend ;  and  they  ask  that  the  full  program  of 
these  services  be  read  from  every  pulpit  upon 
October  15  and  22d,  and  each  congregation  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  There  will  be  no  tickets  of 
admission,  and  all  will  be  welcome.  Drs. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Henry  M.  Sanders,  John 
J.  Reid,  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Wilton  Merle 
Smith,  and  Willis  E.  Longee. 

A  RESCVE  MISSION  IN  NEED. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  Jerry  McAuley 
Cremorne  Mission,  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  all  the  rescue  missions  in  this  city,  is  still 
being  carried  on  in  its  humble  rooms  in  West 
Thirty-third  street,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ballon  and  his  devoted  wife. 
Their  faithful  labors  have  been  richly  rewarded, 
but  so  quietly  has  the  work  been  done  that  only 
the  few  who  have  followed  it  closely  and  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings  have  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  sin-sick  souls  who  have  here  found 
comfort  and  salvation.  The  good  resulting 
from  this  simple  Gospel  preaching,  even  to 
those  who  seem  hopelessly  degraded,  cannot  be 
computed,  and  it  is  following  directly  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  treasury  of  the  mission  is  now 
almost  empty,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  multi  • 
tude  of  other  claims  our  readers  will  not  forget 
these  earnest  workers  and  their  needs.  Con¬ 
tributions  may  be  sent  to  Charles  M.  Jesup, 
Treasurer,  37  and  39  W’all  street.  New  York 
City.  _ 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  are  honored  by  receiving  from  Prof. 
George  Park  Fisher  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
paper  which  he  read  three  weeks  ago  before 
the  Congregational  Council,  on  The  Histori¬ 
cal  Method  in  Theology,  or  as  he  explains  in 
his  opening  paragraph,  more  properly  on  the 
influence  of  historical  studies  on  theological 
opinion  and  teaching.  That  dogmatic  theology 
no  longer  maintains  its  once-while  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  that  other  disciplines — such  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  Biblical  theology,  are  taking  precedence 
of  it,  is  Professor  Fisher  believes,  “in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  his¬ 
torical  spirit,  and  to  its  effect  in  altering  the 
conception  of  the  nature  of  revelation,  and  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  as  related  to  it.’’ 
That  this  change  of  conception  does  not  tend 
to  lessen  either  the  authority  or  the  value  of 
the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God,  Professor 
Fisher,  in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of 
historical  critics  of  the  Bible,  maintains.  He 
quotes  with  approval  the  remark  of  the  great 
critic.  Max  Muller,  that  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Genesis  contain  more  moral  and 
religions  truth  than  all  other  books  not  depend¬ 
ent  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  Bible.  That 
historical  criticism  is  sometimes — is  too  often 
— destructive  the  author  admits,  but  that  it  is 
of  necessity  destructive  he  strongly  denies, 
chiefly  because  its  evident  and  determined 
tendency  is  “to  concentrate  attention  upon  the 
incarnate  and  living  Christ  and  to  re-enthrone 
him  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  disciples.’’ 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Clagett  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
recently  gave  a  very  interesting  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  Martyr  Graves  of  Scotland,  in 
Irvington  on-Hudson.  The  illustrations  were 
taken  by  the  speaker  in  a  recent  visit  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  his  discourse  was  largely,  though  not 
entirely,  occupied  with  that  fearful  time  be¬ 
tween  1661  and  1685,  when  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  were  put 
to  death  for  non  conformity.  Mr.  Clagett  also 


conducted  daily  services  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  September  18  to  the  21st,  inclu¬ 
sive — giving  a  Bible  Reading  in  the  afternoon 
and  preaching  in  the  evening. 


Dr.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Synodical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  was  in  the  city  last  week,  conferring 
on  Home  Missionary  matters.  He  is  giving  his 
attention  to  those  of  our  churches  most  in  need 
of  it — the  feeble  ones.  In  many  instances  these 
have  seen  better  days,  and  the  hope  is  that 
prosperity  may  come  to  them  again.  On  every 
account  they  need  to  be  looked  after  and  en¬ 
couraged  in  their  endeavors  to  hold  forth  the 
truth  in  church  and  Bible  school.  As  yet  Dr. 
Jacks’s  Romulus  charge  is  vacant.  His  home 
address  is  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Perhaps  the  strongest  suburban  church  in 
numbers  and  efficiency  in  church  work,  is  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Montclair. 
While  a  third  enlargement  of  the  church  edifice 
is  going  forward.  Dr.  Bradford  has  been 
drawing  special  attenton  and  waking  new  in¬ 
terest  by  bringing  distinguished  men  of  the 
Boston  Council  to  make  the  acquaintance  and 
stir  the  hearts  of  the  whole  mountain  slope. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Chambers  delivered  an 
address  on  The  Influence  of  Organized  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  World  at  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Oxford, 
N.  Y.,  October  6,  1899.  He  is  supplying  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I., 
during  the  pastor’s  absence. 

Labor  is  King.  In  all  departments  of  skilled 
or  unskilled  toiling,  the  men  who  do  the 
world’s  most  needful  work  are  worthy  of  the 
crown.  It  is  the  very  high  honor  of  him  who 
achieves  a  task,  lowly  it  may  be,  by  which  the 
common  weal  is  profited,  that  he  does  not  linger 
over  it,  but  passes  right  on  to  another  equally 
necessary.  You  do  not  see  a  band  of  men  en¬ 
camping  on  the  trenches  they  have  opened  in 
the  street,  or  spending  days  of  idleness  on  the 
great  structures  they  have  woven  of  steel  and 
stone  along  the  thoroughfares  of  town.  One 
day  they  swarm  over  a  bridge  frame  like  busy 
insects,  and  when  yon  next  pass  their  finished 
work  stands  alone  or  swings  aside  for  river 
traffic,  as  if  it  were  as  old  as  the  tides.  There 
is  something  sublimely  mystic  and  strange  in 
the  transformations  wrought  by  these  armies  of 
outside  workers  while  the  busy  inside  workers 
are  not  looking  on,  or  only  give  passing  glances 
as  the  revolutions  without  proceed.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  a  city  is  a  work  of  centuries ;  it  is  the 
construction  of  kingdoms,  the  creating  of 
society,  the  perfecting  of  civilization.  No 
pause,  no  stay,  little  lingering,  short  space  for 
the  correction  of  mistakes,  eagerness  in  the 
making  of  repairs,  haste  in  the  adoption  of  im¬ 
provements!  But  the  nnstaying  world- task 
reaches  out  toward  the  unfulfilled  ideal,  and 
every  man  who  lends  an  honest  hand,  puts  in 
a  good  stroke,  leaves  a  fine  touch,  is  a  hero  in 
his  way  and  merits  his  wealth  to-day  and  his 
remembrance  to-morrow. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  immediately  before 
the  regular  service.  Dr.  Chapman  organized  at 
the  Fourth  Church  a  meeting  for  men  only. 
He  explained  that  during  all  of  his  ministry 
he  had  been  closely  associated  with  the  men  of 
his  congregation,  and  hoped  his  present  pastor¬ 
ate  would  be  no  exception.  This  service,  to  be 
held  each  Sunday  morning  at  10,  aims  to  be 
bright,  brotherly  and  helpful. 

The  Central  Church  (Dr.  W.  Merle  Smith, 
pastor)  contemplates  two  additional  Sunday 
services.  One  is  to  be  held  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  its  exact  character  not  yet  determined. 
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and  the  other  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  a 
vesper  service,  with  plenty  of  music  and  a 
short  address. 

The  Randolph  McAlpin  Memorial  House  was 
completed  this  week.  It  is  in  West  Thirty- 
fifth  street,  adjoining  Christ  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  a  part  of  the  plant  of  the  Brick 
Church  and  its  allied  congregations,  Christ 
Church  and  the  Covenant.  The  building,  much 
changed  to  adapt  it  for  gymnasium,  kitchen 
where  lessons  in  cooking  will  be  given,  boys’ 
and  girls’  rooms,  library,  etc.  was  presented  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  McAlpin  in  its  present  complete 
form,  in  memory  of  his  beloved  son.  A  recep¬ 
tion  is  soon  to  be  held  to  give  the  Brick  Church 
congregation  a  chance  to  inspect  it. 

In  their  city  work,  Methodists  are  looking 
forward  to  the  making  of  the  historic  Hedding 
Church  a  centre  of  down-town  East  Side  ac¬ 
tivity.  No  circuit  is  contemplated,  but  simply 
that  this  church  may  be  made  so  strong  that 
other  work  in  that  part  of  the  city  will 
naturally  affiliate  with  it.  The  building  has 
been  undergoing  repairs  and  will  be  opened  at 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke  of  Colgate  University  is 
preaching  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
which  is  now  without  a  pastor.  President 
Faunce  of  Brown  University  returns  on  the 
22d,  to  preach  a  sermon  reviewing  his  work  in 
this  church  during  the  last  ten  years.  Several 
eminent  men  are  under  discussion  for  the  pas¬ 
torate.  Two  memorial  windows  are  to  be  put 
into  the  church,  to  the  memory  of  C.  L.  Colby 
and  wife,  by  their  sons. 

The  French  Huguenot  Church,  which  sold  its 
property  in  Twenty-second  street  not  long 
since,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  section,  has  accepted  plans  for  a  new 
church  in  Twenty-seventh  street,  in  the  rear  of 
Madison  Square  Garden.  The  cost  will  be  $50,  - 
000.  This  congregation  dates  from  1804,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  connected  with  the  Epis¬ 
copal  diocese  of  New  York. 

Dr.  A.  H.  McKinney  has  left  the  Olivet 
Memorial  Church  and  his  work  with  the  City 
Mission  to  take  up  the  larger  one  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  State  Sunday-school  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  preacher  at  Olivet  Church  until 
hie  successor  is  named  will  be  Dr.  Schauffler, 
Superintendent  of  City  Missions. 

Thousands  of  Lutherans  in  the  West,  now 
active  Christian  leaders,  have  been  saved  to 
their  denomination  by  the  Lutheran  Emigrant 
House  in  this  city.  In  eight  of  what  used 
to  be  Castle  Garden  and  still  in  the  emigrant 
district,  it  has  been  a  Christian  landmark. 
The  United  States  Government  took  its  site  for 
a  new  Custom  House,  but  it  has  secured  new 
quarters  in  the  same  street  and  will  continue 
its  beneficent  work.  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
General  Council.  The  new  site  cost  $78,000. 

Pastor  McComb  begins  next  Sunday  evening 
in  the  Rutgers  Church  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  Seven  Masterpieces  of  Religion.  The  open¬ 
ing  sermon  will  be  on  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans. 
His  Wednesday  evening  lectures  are,  for  the 
present,  on  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Davenport  of  Richmond 
Hill  has  accepted  the  rectorate  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Astoria,  of  which 
the  late  Dr.  Edmund  D.  Cooper  was  long  rec¬ 
tor.  The  parish  was  made  a  prominent  one, 
apart  from  its  large  communicant  list,  by  the 
ability  of  its  late  rector,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Long  Island  diocese. 

President  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  of  Union 
Seminary  ani  the  Rev.  Robert  McDonald  of 
the  Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  are  the  two  preachers  from  this  city  to 
Harvard  University  this  year.  Mr.  McDonald 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  Divinity 
School. 


The  Greene  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  delayed  with  its  new  building  through 
inability  to  get  its  iron,  that  market  being 
rushed  with  orders  in  the  general  prosperity. 
The  congregation  is  worshiping  in  a  hall,  but 
hopes  to  get  some  part  of  its  new  church  en¬ 
closed  before  cold  weather. 

Belmont  Reformed  Church,  of  which  the 
Rev.  James  Hunter,  formerly  assistant  at  the 
West  End  Church,  is  now  pastor,  has  admit¬ 
ted  twenty-seven  new  members  since  April  1, 
when  Mr.  Hunter  was  installed.  Last  Sunday 
a  Harvest  Home  Festival  was  celebrated.  The 
church  was  decorated  with  fall  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers  and  was  crowded  at  both  services. 


THE  PAN-PRESBYTERUS  COUNCIL. 

Tennis  S.  Hamlin  D.  D. 

The  pulpits  of  Washington  were  very  gener¬ 
ally  occupied  Sunday,  October  1,  by  delegates 
to  the  Council,  nearly  all  those  from  abroad 
being  thus  engaged.  Special  interest  was 
shown  in  hearing  Dr.  Marshal  Lang  and  Dr. 
William  Watson  of  Birkenhead,  who  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  newspapers  and  in  private 
conversation  as  a  possible  successor  to  the  late 
Dr.  John  Hall.  He  preached  both  morning 
and  evening,  very  excellent,  but  hardly  great 
sermons.  He  has  a  flne  presence,  nervous 
manners  and  a  delightful  voice,  which  however, 
he  often  lowers  to  the  point  of  indistinctness 
and  even  inaudibility.  His  style  is  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  his  thought  fresh  and  devout. 
Dr.  John  G.  Paton  was  heard,  as  always,  with 
delight ;  and  especial  interest  was  felt  in  the 
Revs.  Meiring  and  Bosman  from  South  Africa. 
They  described  most  feelingly  the  threatening 
situation  in  that  land. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  program  was 
interrupted  by  the  Dewey  celebration.  The 
Admiral  fairly  captured  the  town  and  nothing 
could  successfully  compete  in  interest  with  the 
splendid  welcome  that  he  received,  in  which 
the  highest  officials  of  the  government  took 
part. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  Talmage  gave  a 
very  handsome  reception  to  the  Council.  This 
was  the  only  large  social  function  of  the  second 
week ;  though  the  ladies  of  the  city  churches 
gave  a  luncheon  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wilson  a 
tea  to  the  women  attendiing  the  missionary 
meetings. 

These  meetings  constituted  the  third  confer¬ 
ence  of  The  International  Union  of  Women’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Churches.  It  met  in 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  The  edifice  was  tastefully  deco¬ 
rated  with  flags  of  many  nations.  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bell  and  Miss  I.  N. 
Adam  presided  at  the  three  sessions,  represent¬ 
ing  respectively  America,  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  The  addresses  were  uniformly  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  devotional  spirit  deep  and 
earnest. 

To  return  to  the  Council.  There  have  been 
in  these  last  days  several  papers  or  speeches 
of  much  power.  Dr.  Howard  Dnffield’s,  on 
Christian  Progress  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century;  Dr.  Edward  B.  Coe’s,  on  The  Church 
and  Social  Questions;  Professor  Hamill’s  of 
Belfast,  on  The  Westminster  Assembly;  and 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson’s  and  Dr.  Robert 
Johnston’s  of  Canada,  on  Home  Missions.  Of 
a  more  learned  sort  were  the  papers  of  Princi¬ 
pal  Stewart  of  St.  Andrew’s,  on  The  Bible  and 
Recent  Archeological  Discoveries,  and  of  Dr. 
John  Robson  of  Aberdeen  on  The  Apologetic 
Value  of  the  Study  of  Comparative  Religion. 

There  were  also  papers  dealing  with  very 
practical  themes.  Charles  James  Guthrie  Q.  C. 
of  Edinburgh,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  and 
strikingly  like  his  father,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  personalities  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  read  a  delightfully  bright,  breezy  and 


witty  paper  on  Christian  Morality  in  its  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Business.  A  session  was  devoted  to 
Work  in  the  Churches  The  Rev.  John  Pugh 
of  Cardiff,  Wales,  was  announced  to  speak  on 
Men’s  Work,  but  he  really  spoke  on  Work  for 
Men;  and  he  displayed  refreshing  vigor.  He 
told  of  his  failure  to  get  men  into  his  little 
church,  and  of  his  determination  to  go  to 
them  on  the  street ;  and  how  he  gathered  an 
audience  by  singing,  with  the  aid  of  a  group 
of  passing  girls  to  whom  he  had  appealed, 

“  I  hear  thy  welcome  voice 
Wliich  calls  me.  Lord,  to  thee." 

He  sang  three  stanzas  in  a  fine,  ringing  voice, 
and  called  on  the  audience  to  join  in  the 
chorus,  which  they  did  very  creditably.  But 
some  of  the  delegates,  who  maintain  that  only 
the  Psalms  of  David  may  be  sung  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  seemed  dazed  at  such  presumption.  Many, 
however,  felt  it  a  relief  from  dullness ;  for  it 
must  be  conceded  that  on  the  whole  the  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  dull.  The  delegatee  not  only 
freely  said  so  in  private  conversation,  but 
they  frankly  talked  it  out  on  the  floor. 
When  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the 
next  Council  at  Liverpool  in  1904,  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Macdonald  of  Toronto  said  the  program  had 
involved  the  re-thrashing  of  old  straw.  It 
was  further  openly  said  that  theological  pre¬ 
dilections  has  prevailed  with  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  choice  of  speakers;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  vehemently  denied.  So  general  and 
serious  was  the  criticism  that  Dr.  William 
Watson  felt  called  on  to  promi.se  fresh  and  live 
subjects  for  Liverpool. 

Arbitration,  a  paper  discussed  by  Professor 
Patterson  of  Edinburgh  caused  a  decided  sen¬ 
sation.  A  resolution  calling  upon  Great  Britain 
and  the  Transvaal  to  arbitrate  their  differ¬ 
ences  elicited  political  opinions  as  to  the  de¬ 
pendency  of  the  latter  state  on  the  former, 
which  so  seriously  offended  Mr.  Meiring  of 
Johannesburg  that  he  handed  his  resignation 
in  writing  to  the  business  committee.  This 
he  withdrew  the  next  day  when  a  very  milk- 
and-water  motion  was  passed,  piously  hoping 
for  peace.  Resolutions  that  mean  anything 
definite  find  the  path  through  the  Council  steep 
and  rugged. 

Principal  Caven  of  Knox  College,  Toronto, 
was  elected  President  for  the  next  four  years 
and  for  the  Liverpool  meeting.  Being  formally 
welcomed  to  the  chair  by  Dr.  Lang,  he  made 
an  inaugural  address  in  a  delightful  vein  of 
Christian  charity  and  hope.  His  most  signifi¬ 
cant  utterance  was  for  “visible  and  organic 
union.’’  He  declared  his  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  concord  already  existing,  but  hoped 
to  live  to  see  it  fruit  in  open  union  of  the 
churches  in  the  Alliance.  The  sentiment  was 
rather  coldly  received,  though  there  was  as 
much  applause,  probably,  as  could  be  expected 
to  follow  such  an  utterance.  It  met  a  response 
at  least  in  some  hearts.  And  this  is  hopeful. 
It  is  a  good  omen  that  a  man  standing  so  high, 
and  commanding  so  great  respect  as  does  Prin¬ 
cipal  Caven,  was  willing  to  so  speak  in  his 
official  capacity  as  President  of  the  Alliance. 
While  it  was  evident  that  he  is  in  advance  of 
most  of  his  brethren,  and  while  no  vote  of  the 
Alliance  in  that  sense  could  now  be  had,  still 
some  are  with  him,  and  his  face  and  theirs  are 
toward  the  sunrise. 

If,  however,  this  great  aim  is  to  be  realized 
the  Alliance  must  be  broadened.  It  must  not 
be  used  by  a  few  to  exploit  their  notions  or 
advance  their  interests.  It  must  be  as  inclu¬ 
sive  at  least  as  the  types  of  thought  within 
the  churches  that  compose  it.  It  must  empha¬ 
size  the  truths  held  in  common.  It  must  seek, 
not  fear,  organic  union.  That  the  day  of  such 
large  and  good  things  is  coming.  Principal 
Caven’s  inaugural  is  at  least  a  prophecy,  and 
possibly  a  pledge. 

Washington. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PREACHER. 

Rev.  Magee  Pratt 

Things  that  look  after  themselves  are  very 
seldom  well  looked  after.  Divine  providence 
will  never  act  to  supplement  human  stupidity 
or  interfere  to  prevent  evil  consequences  result- 
ing'from  man’s  neglect.  And  when  men  who 
are  pledged  to  the  best  things  neglect  their 
duty, 'the  results  to  them  are  frequently  of  the 
worst  sort.  One  great  theme  of  the  preacher 
recently  has  been  the  moral  responsibility  rest¬ 
ing  upon  those  who  have  power  to  correct 
abuse :  the  voter  is  responsible  for  municipal 
corruption,  for  the  saloon  infamy,  for  public 
wrong;  and  the  preacher  is  right.  No  punish¬ 
ment  is  too  heavy  for  intelligent  men  who 
suffer  righteousness  to  be  crushed  and  sin  to 
rule.  And  we  may  be  sure  the  punishment 
will  come  in  God’s  good  time. 

But  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  preacher  to 
direct  his  warning  to  himself  and  submit  to 
much  self-examination,  and  find  out  if  he, 
too,  is  not  guilty  in  a  much  larger  degree  than 
the  venal  voter,  as  his  intelligence  and  respon¬ 
sibility  are  greater  than  theirs? 

In  this  place  I  can  only  deal  with  general 
principles.  1  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  ministerial  supply  in 
your  great  Church  to  presume  to  advise,  but  I 
know  that  you  have  valiant  churches  going  to 
waste,  that  many  of  your  ministers  are  fretting 
their  hearts  out  for  want  of  work,  that  you 
have  no  system  of  management  by  which  you 
can  hope  to  reduce  the  troubles  from  which 
you  suffer,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  hindered  by  the  failure  of  your 
Church  to  deal  at  once  with  the  difficulty. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  lately  suggested  some¬ 
thing  that  is  practical,  and  the  energies  of  the 
Church  should  be  concentrated  about  some 
such  plan  to  prevent  its  power  going  to  waste. 
The  Methodist  method  may  not  be  the  best, 
but  it  is  almost  infiuitely  better  than  the  happy- 
go-lucky  state  of  things  that  exists  to-day  in 
both  your  Church  and  mine. 

Most  of  the  remedies  proposed  are  so  very 
visionary  that  one’s  patience  is  exhausted  in 
considering  them.  Dr.  Thompson  in  The 
Tribune  asserts  that  there  is  room  for  more 
ministers  in  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba 
and  if  he  had  the  funds  he  could  send  them 
there;  so  there  is  room  for  Congregational 
ministers  on  the  Mountains  of  Mars,  and  sev¬ 
eral  could  find  space  on  the  belts  of  Jupiter, 
and  if  our  Church  had  money  and  rapid  transit 
we  could  send  our  surplus  ministers  there, 
and  the  seminaries  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them ;  but  we  have  not  the  means  and  the  men 
are  starving,  and  what  shall  we  do? 

The  Presbyterian  Church  like  the  Congre¬ 
gational  has  a  great  moral  duty  facing  it, 
while  I  believe  that  the  men  with  the  best 
brains  refuse  to-day  to  enter  the  ministry; 
that  our  seminary  material  is  composed  largely 
of  the  fiotsam  and  jetsam  of  our  colleges.  Yet 
those  who  are  in  it  came  in  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  Church,  or  rather,  by  its  real 
invitation.  Its  laity  have  provided  the  funds 
for  their  education,  its  leading  clergymen  have 
endorsed  the  seminary  invitation  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  ministers  who  are  in  the  Church 
now  are  there  by  the  action  of  the  general  body, 
and  the  Church  has  no  right  to  cut  them 
adrift  and  let  them  live  or  die  as  they  are  best 
able.  You  have  hundreds  of  men  without 
churches,  and  you  are  breaking  your  solemn 
faith  with  them,  and  are  guilty  in  God’s  sight 
for  first  encouraging  them  in  their  life  devo¬ 
tion  to  God’s  work  and  then  neglecting  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  by  which  the  work  can  be  done. 

The  present  system  of  individual  action  has 
broken  down  utterly  everywhere.  The  Church 
is  flooded  with  young  preachers,  the  self-re¬ 
specting  clergyman  stands  aloof  with  disdain 
from  the  indecent  scramble  for  vacant  pulpits. 


the  best  sentiments  of  honor  and  dignity  are 
destroyed  by  mean  intrigues  to  secure  pastor¬ 
ates  ;  and  all  concerned,  preachers  and  people, 
suffer  loss  and  the  only  fault  is  in  the  lack  of 
order  of  some  adequate  method  to  do  the  work. 
Why,  your  great  layman,  John  Wanamaker, 
could  out  of  his  large  business  experience 
formulate  a  plan  for  yon  in  a  day  that  would 
place  your  Church  in  good  working  order  in 
this  respect,  and  only  mole-eyed  conservatism, 
or  the  apathy  of  the  satisfied,  will  prevent  its 
coming  in  the  near  future.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  God’s  omniscience.  My  trouble  is  that  I 
am  not  personally  wiser,  for  one  thing  has 
always  baffied  my  understanding :  Why  God  does 
not  take  to  heaven  the  good  people  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress  ? 

Hartford,  Conn. 

INERRANCY  AND  INSPIRATION. 

W.  R.  Atkinson  D.  D. 

I. 

Of  all  the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  the 
traditional  view  the  one  which  probably  most 
cogently  appeals  to  the  common  mind  is  this : 
“If  there  are  mistakes,  even  in  unimportant  mat¬ 
ters,  how  can  I  be  sure  of  the  Bible’s  trustworth¬ 
iness  in  any  ?’  ’  A  better  way  of  answering  this 
argument  than  that  of  some  of  your  contributors 
has  been  before  the  Church  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  In  the  second  part  of  Butler’s 
Analogy,  chapter  third  has  this  caption : 

“Our  incapacity  of  judging  what  were  to 
be  expected  in  a  revelation ;  and  the  credibility 
from  analogy  that  it  must  contain  things  liable 
to  objections.  ’’ 

In  this  chapter  occurs  the  following  passage : 
“But  it  maybe  said  ‘that  a  revelation  .  .  , 
which,  for  instance,  was  not  committed  to 
writing,  and  thus  secured  against  danger  of 
corruption  would  not  have  answered  its  pur¬ 
pose.  ’  I  ask,  what  purpose?  It  would  not 
have  answered  all  the  purposes  which  it  has 
now  answered,  and  in  the  same  degree ;  but  it 
would  have  answered  others,  or  the  same  in 
different  degrees.  And  which  of  these  were 
the  purposes  of  God,  and  best  fell  in  with  his 
general  government,  we  could  not  at  all  have 
determined  beforehand.  ’  ’ 

We  have  to  change  only  the  little  sentence 
in  the  above  quotation  from  the  greatest  of 
Christian  apologists,  “which  was  committed 
to  writing,  ’  ’  into  ‘  ‘  which  was  not  inerrant,  ’  ’ 
and  the  reply  is  made  to  this  argument  of  the 
traditionalist  we  are  considering,  which  is 
complete  and  destructive.  What  right  have  we 
to  form  any  a  priori  conceptions  or  theories  as 
to  revelation  or  inspiration?  It  is  arrogant 
presumption.  To  the  record  itself  for  any  and 
every  conception  or  theory  or  view  we  may 
hold;  and  what  cannot  stand  the  tests  of  its 
criteria  is  a  human  extra-Scriptnral  hypothesis 
which  the  Word  itself  forbids  us  to  force  upon 
God’s  people  as  essential  to  their  creed. 

II. 

Now  when  we  come  to  the  Scriptures,  what 
do  we  find  to  be  the  divine  method  or  pro¬ 
cedure  in  making  known  to  man  the  Gospel  of 
salvation,  in  the  giving  to  man  this  “self- 
revelation  of  God’’  in  Christ? 

We  will  not  go  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
this  Revelation  when  God  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets ;  that  would  involve 
more  difficult  questions  of  criticism  than  the 
writer  could  discuss ;  but  we  go  at  once  to  the 
“last  days’’  wherein  God  hath  spoken  unto  ns 
by  his  Son,  to  the  “fulness  of  the  time’’  when 
God  sent  forth  his  Son.  And  we  find  that 
the  divine  method  was  to  use  the  agency  of 
errant  men,  not  only  of  men  of  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  revelation  they  were  sent  to  make 
to  their  fellow  men,  but  of  such  erroneous  con¬ 
ceptions  of  it,  that  apart  from  the  main  essen¬ 
tial  truth,  they  erred  in  what  they  did  and 


what  they  preached,  and  their  errors  were 
attended  with  untoward  results  which  affected 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  for  generations,  and 
sometimes  ended  in  disastrous  schisms.  The 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  give  clear  testimony  on 
this  point.  We  know  how  blinded  and  igno¬ 
rant  in  heart  and  mind  the  disciples  were 
under  the  personal  direction  and  instruction  of 
their  divine  Master,  and  how  their  ignorance 
and  erroneous  conceptions  as  to  his  kingdom 
lasted  even  beyond  his  ascension.  Yet  Christ 
sent  forth,  first  the  twelve,  and  again  seventy- 
two  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  He  did  not  wait  until  their  knowledge 
became  inerrant  and  they  infallible.  We  have 
the  record  of  his  correcting  one  of  their  mis¬ 
takes  when  they  forbade  one  to  preach  Christ 
because  he  followed  not  them.  Can  the 
thoughtful  and  ingenuous  student  of  the  New 
Testament  conclude  that  this  was  the  only 
error  made  by  the  whole  eighty-four  preachers 
of  the  same  degree  of  imperfect  and  erroneous 
couception  of  Christ’s  Gospel?  Would  he  not 
rather  suppose  it  to  be  only  a  sample  of  the 
mistakes  they  made?  And  yet  the  Saviour 
bade  these  preachers,  such  as  they  were,  to 
shake  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  against  those 
who  rejected  their  message  and  to  declare 
unto  them,  “Notwithstanding,  be  ye  sure  of 
this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh 
unto  yon.  ’  ’ 

m. 

The  a  priori  reasoner  might  in  his  presump¬ 
tion  conclude  that  at  all  events  after  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  ascension,  when  the  Son  of  God 
had  been  exalted  by  the  right  hand  of  God  and 
received  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  had  baptized  his  disciples 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  embned  them 
with  power  for  their  ministry,  that  thereafter 
they  became  inerrant  and  infallible  in  their 
preaching.  But  the  sacred  narrative  does  not 
show  this.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  next  re¬ 
corded  sermon  to  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Peter  shows  that  he  is  in  error  as  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  Christ’s  second  coming, 
as  all  the  Apostles  were  up  to  an  advanced 
period  in  their  ministry.  He  says  to  the  people 
assembled  around  the  door  of  the  temple  called 
Beautiful,  “Repent  and  turn  again  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out,  that  so  there  may 
come  seasons  of  refreshment  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  may  send  the  Christ 
who  hath  been  appointed  for  you,  even  Jesus ; 
whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times 
of  restoration  of  all  things,  whereof  God  spake 
by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets  which  have 
been  since  the  world  began,’’  or,  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  of  Revisers  prefer  “from  of 
old.’’ 

Peter  refers  to  the  promises  in  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  of  the  latter  day  glories  of  Israel.  To 
him  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  is  im¬ 
minent  ;  that  generation  would  not  pass  away 
until  all  these  things  were  fulfilled.  It  is 
urged  as  a  plea  for  prompt  saving  of  themselves 
from  that  untoward  generation.  Hence  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  undertook  the 
first  attempt  at  Christian  communism,  wherein 
“the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  soul ;  and  not  one  of  them  said 
that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things  common.  ’  ’ 

When  these  words  of  Peter  are  correlated 
with  some  like  exhortations  in  the  earlier  let¬ 
ters  of  Paul,  as  “The  time  is  short’’  (1  Cor. 
vii.  29),  and  the  avowed  possibility  that  “We 
which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  shall  in  no  wise  precede  them  that 
are  fallen  asleep’’  (1  'Thes.  iv.  16),  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  perturbations 
among  the  primitive  Christians  caused  by  the 
conviction  that  Christ  would  come  before  that 
generation  passed  away  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
preaching  of  inspired  men. 
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IV. 

The  above  instance  has  been  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Church,  many  commentators  tak¬ 
ing,  like  Addison  Alexander,  an  entirely 
different  view  of  those  accounts  concerning  the 
early  Christians.  But  one  has  only  to  free  his 
mind  from  dogmatic  preconceptions  to  see  that 
the  above  conclusions  are  irresistible. 

However,  we  will  now  give  an  unimpeacha¬ 
ble  instance  of  God’s  inspiring  men  to  preach 
and  organize  his  Church  whose  erroneous  con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  kingdom  were  reflected  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Church,  and  resulted 
in  lamentable  divisions  “among  the  many 
thousands  (myriads)  of  believing  Jews  who 
were  all  zealous  for  the  law”  (Acts  xxi.  20). 
Although,  in  his  parting  injunctions  to  his 
disciples  just  before  his  ascension,  as  recorded 
both  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  Christ  had  com¬ 
manded  them  “go  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,”  that  “repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  unto  all  the 
nations,”  yet  they  that  were  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen 
spake  the  word  to  none  save  only  to  Jews  (Acts 
xi.  19).  Peter  and  the  inspired  Apostles  and 
teachers  who  remained  in  Jerusalem  were  all 
zealous  for  the  law,  and  convinced  that  they 
must  still  in  the  Christian  Church  walk  after 
the  custom  of  Moses. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  familiar 
history  of  the  Acts,  how  the  Church  was 
brought  to  see  that  ‘  *  to  the  Gentiles  also  hath 
God  granted  repentance  unto  life,  ’  ’  and  how 
these  Apostles  and  elders  made  a  separate  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Gentiles  who  believed  (Acts 
XV. ).  But  attention  is  called  to  the  potent 
fact  that  the  Church  was  a  divided  body,  one 
part  composed  of  the  Jews  who  believed,  “who 
were  all  zealous  for  the  law,  ’  ’  and  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  their  bounden  duty,  under 
Christ  as  well  as  under  Gud,  to  walk  after 
the  customs  of  Moses,  and  the  other  part  be¬ 
lieving  Gentiles,  who  at  first  were  subjected 
by  the  inspired  Apostles  and  elders  to  certain 
Jewish  observances,  but  subsequently,  under 
the  preaching  and  letters  of  Paul,  freed  entirely 
from  the  bondage  of  the  law,  and  declared  to 
be  one  with  the  Jew  in  Christ  Jesus.  This 
schism  was  certainly  not  healed  in  the  time 
narrated  in  the  book  of  the  Acts.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  after  Paul  had  so  clearly  preached  and 
written  that  in  Christ  there  was  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  but  all  were  one  in  him,  and  had 
rebuked  them  who  desired  to  be  in  bondage 
again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments  of  a 
law  which  was  intended  only  to  be  a  school¬ 
master  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  he  was  taken 
to  task  for  doing  and  preaching  the  very  things 
upon  which  were  established,  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth,  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God ;  and  this  was  done  under  the  auspices  of 
James  the  Lord’s  brother,  who,  Paul  himself 
wrote,  was  a  pillar  of  the  Church. 

With  these  facts  of  sacred  history  before  us, 
how  can  any  Christian  take  the  ground  that 
God  would  not  employ  the  agency  of  men  in 
the  revelation  of  himself  unless  he  made  them 
infallible  and  inerrant? 

It  might  be  replied  to  the  above,  that  the 
traditionalist  acknowledges  the  truism  that 
“the  oracles  of  God  are  necessarily  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  natural  and  fallible  means.  ’  ’ 
But  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
above  citations  from  Scripture  do  not  refer  to 
these  agents  as  men  apart  from  their  divine 
and  special  commission  as  sent  of  God  to 
preach  his  revelation  of  himself  in  Christ 
Jesus.  They  do  not  refer  to  the  errors  of  the 
disciples  when  Christ  rebuked  them  for  “not 
knowing  what  manner  of  Spirit  they  were 
of,”  for  their  indignation  against  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  for  their  ambition,  telling  them  “it 
shall  not  be  so  among  you,  ’  ’  and  even  at  the 
last  supper  for  “the  strife  among  them  which 


of  them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest.  ’  ’ 
Nor  do  I  refer  to  the  rebuke  Paul  administered 
to  Peter  when  he  ‘  ‘  was  to  be  blamed,  ’  ’  because, 
through  the  influence  “of  certain  that  came 
from  James,”  he  became  guilty  of  “dissimu¬ 
lation,  ’  ’  and  together  they  even  carried  away 
Barnabas  with  their  dissimulation  (Gal.  ii. 
11-13) ;  though  there  is  no  Scriptural  ground 
for  saying  that  the  inspiration  vouchsafed  by 
God  was  one  thing  for  the  Apostles’  acts  and 
words  as  founders  of  his  Church,  and  another 
thing  for  their  writings,  nor  did  Barnabas 
appear  to  think  so,  from  the  ease  with  which 
he  was  “carried  away.”  Yet,  inspiration  or 
no  inspiration,  Paul  declared  of  Peter  and 
“those  who  came  from  James”  (does  not  this 
designation  imply  that  they  reflected  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  teachings  of  James?)  that  “they 
walked  not  uprightly  according  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  ’  ’ 

The  Scriptures  cited  refer  expressly  to  the 
discharge  by  the  Apostles  of  their  functions 
as  divinely  commissioned  and  “embned  with 
power  from  on  high”  (Luke  xxiv.  49)  to  preach 
the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 


FROM  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

H.  R.  Marsh  M.  D. 

My  Dear  Evangelist:  Three  weeks  ago  we 
put  our  bags  and  bandboxes  on  a  sled  and 
moved  down  the  coast  fourteen  miles  to  live 
in  a  tent  till  the  year’s  mail  and  supplies 
arrive.  Are  you  surprised  at  the  idea  of  living 
in  a  tent  on  the  beach  of  the  Arctic  Ocean?  It 
takes  almost  as  much  fuel  to  keep  a  house 
habitable  now  as  in  mid-winter,  on  account 
of  the  almost  incessant  rain  and  fog,  and  we 
can  keep  our  tent  dry  with  drift  wood  in  a 
stove  made  of  a  five-gallon  oil  tin.  The  few 
days  when  the  sun  does  shine  are  used  to  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  out  all  our  sleeping  bags,  skins,  etc. , 
and  we  are  more  comfortable  on  the  whole  in 
a  tent  than  in  a  house. 

The  snow  has  been  all  gone  over  a  month  so 
we  had  to  come  down  on  the  ice  in  the  ocean. 
It  was  very  full  of  cracks  but  we  only  saw  one 
too  big  to  jump.  For  that  one  we  found  a 
large  cake  of  floating  ice  and  ferried  over  first 
the  dogs  and  sleds,  then  ourselves. 

Since  coming  here  I  have  been  busy  with 
writing,  seal  and  duck  hunting  and  resting, 
while  Mrs.  Marsh  has  been  busy  taking  care  of 
our  little  ten  months’  old  ‘  *  Eskimo.  ’  ’  What  I ! 
a  ten  months’  old  baby  out  camping  in  that 
terrible  placer  Why,  yes,  of  course.  Why  not? 
He  has  his  little  ahteges,  pants  and  rain  shirt, 
just  like  any  Eskimo  baby,  and  at  night  he 
curls  up  into  his  own  little  deerskin  sleeping- 
bag  and  cares  not  for  rain  or  snow — and  we 
have  had  both  since  coming.  Our  only  trouble 
is  to  keep  him  out  of  the  boxes  and  bags  around 
the  tent,  for  he  can  reach  them  all.  I  think 
the  guns  hanging  from  the  tent  poles  and 
my  watch  are  the  only  things  he  has  not  inves¬ 
tigated  for  himself. 

I  mentioned  seal  hunting.  Not  the  1200  coat 
variety.  The  kind  we  see  are  those  called 
hail  seal  and  not  the  fur  seal;  the  hair  is 
somewhat  stiffer  than  a  pig  bristle  but  the 
meat  is  as  fine  as  turkey.  I  thought  Eider 
ducks  were  fine,  but  seals  are  superfine.  We 
even  cook  our  doughnuts  in  seal  fat  instead  of 
pig  fat.  We  use  the  blubber  to  cook  with  too. 
The  wet  wood  on  the  beach  is  made  to  burn 
with  the  blubber  and  a  very  hot  fire  is  the 
result. 

Our  deer  herd  was  increased  by  118  fawns 
this  year  and  but  four  and  one-half  per  cent, 
loss  by  disease  and  accident ;  six  of  those  killed 
were  by  dogs  and  wolves,  but  we  got  ten 
wolves  in  return,  so  we  are  even. 

The  school  was  very  poorly  attended  again 
this  winter  because  the  village  almost  moved 
in  a  body  down  the  coast  to  hunt  seals.  At 


one  time  I  found  only  two  children  in  the 
village. 

I  hold  meetings  regularly  and  during  the 
winter  had  a  prayer-meeting  every  evening, 
but  I  cannot  think  much  good  will  result  till 
I  can  speak  the  pure  Eskimo.  Last  year  on  my 
arrival  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  all  the  people 
so  interested  and  so  many  who  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  said  were  Christians.  But  as  I  see  the 
people  and  understand  the  language  more  I 
know  that  they  had  no  idea  or  conception  of 
Christianity.  True  they  prayed,  did  not  work 
Sunday,  and  had  given  up  part  of  their  devil¬ 
driving,  but  privately  and  personally  they  had 
given  up  not  a  thing  for  Christ.  The  most 
prominent  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  it,  have 
paid  the  native  doctors  to  drive  the  devil  out 
in  cases  of  sickness,  and  but  few  have  given 
up  the  old  superstitions  concerning  the  whaling. 

The  language  is  so  difficult,  not  being  writ¬ 
ten,  that  it  will  take  a  couple  of  years  yet  to  be 
able  to  talk  at  all  well. 

The  Nunataments  report  the  miners  on  the 
Ikpikpuk  as  having  found  gold  in  paying  quan¬ 
tities.  I  suppose  all  Alaska  is  full  of  the 
yellow  metal.  The  natives  here  keep  bringing 
iron  pyrites  to  me  to  buy,  thinking  they  have 
the  real  article.  One  of  my  herders  had  a 
whole  barrel  of  it  and  brought  me  a  piece  to 
test. 

By  the  way,  in  this  land  of  ice  and  snow,  1 
was  in  swimming  day  before  yesterday  in 
order  to  cool  off.  The  heat  and  mosquitoes 
are  almost  unbearable  some  days. 

When  Lieutenant  Peary  discovers  the  North 
Pole,  I  venture  to  say  he  will  find  there  ahead 
of  him  not  the  Union  Jack  as  many  say,  but 
deer  hair  and  gravel.  They  are  as  universal 
in  Alaska  as  gold.  Be  you  ever  so  careful, 
you  always  find  deer  hairs  or  gravel  or  both  in 
food,  water,  ice,  air— everything  in  fact.  I 
think  when  Alaska  becomes  a  state  the  em¬ 
blems  ought  to  be  deer  hairs  and  gravel  on  a- 
fog  bank. 

I  cannot  close  without  telling  yon  how  much 
we  enjoyed  The  Evangelist  during  the  year, 
and  how  often  we  read  every  number.  We 
wish  they  were  here  now  for  the  last  year. 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  July  28,  1899. 

MIM.STERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Seth  Cook  goes  from  a  six  years’ 
pastorate  at  Knowlesville  to  the  church  at 
LeRoy. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Brnndage  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Jersey  City  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Dundee  Passaic  Church  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  10. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  McClements  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  will  be  installed  pastor  of  the  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J.,  Church  on  the  evening  of  October 
24. 

Prof.  George  T.  Purves  is  called  to  the  First 
Church,  Princeton.  The  hope  is  that  he  will 
accept,  with  an  assistant  to  aid  him. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson  D.D., for  over  thirteen 
years  pastor  of  Castellar  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Omaha,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Boulder,  Col.,  the  State  University  city. 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Whorrall,  late  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Peoria,  was  installed  over  the 
Church  at  Lincoln,  Ill.,  Presbytery  of  Spring- 
field,  on  October  8,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Stevenson 
preaching  the  sermon,  and  Moderator  E.  L. 
Dresser,  T.  D.  Logan  and  S.  H.  Moore  taking 
other  parts  of  the  service. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Stump,  who  has  been  min¬ 
istering  with  success  for  eighteen  months  in 
Manchester  and  Faircroft,  S.  Dak. ,  has  resigned 
his  double  charge. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Millett  who  has  been  stated 
supply  for  ten  years  at  Pierpont,  S.  Dak. ,  was 
installed  pastor  of  that  church  on  the  first  day 
of  October. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

GEORGE  MijLLER  OF  BRISTOL.* 

This  is  an  anthorized  biography ;  the  son-in- 
law  and  snccessor  of  Muller  giving  it  his  public 
sanction  and  having  approved  it  as  it  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  press.  There  is  no  question  of 
its  truthfulness  to  fact,  and  the  entire  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Dr.  Pierson  in  his  treatment  of 
Mdller’s  “witness  to  a  prayer-hearing  God.” 
There  will  never  be  agreement  among  devout 
men  as  to  the  teaching  of  such  a  life  and  work. 
Some  will  emphasize  the  man  and  his  meth¬ 
ods;  they  will  find  “indubitable  proofs"  that 
to  pray  is  to  receive  what  is  asked  of  God; 
they  will  affirm  that  faith  only  will  bring  to  a 
good  cause  all  the  money  and  material  that  is 
needed  for  its  main  purposes ;  and  they  will 
imply  that  open  solicitation  for  charity  or  for 
missions  is  a  confession  that  the  method 
is  adopted  because  faith  is  lacking. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  and  most  practical 
Christians  will  find  in  Muller’s  work  the 
most  adroit  and  most  effective  solicitation; 
they  will  confess  his  goodness,  prudence,  sin¬ 
cerity,  piety  and  yet  admire  his  sagacity, 
foresight,  knowledge  of  men,  and  skill  in  the 
mastery  of  means  to  an  end,  even  to  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  means  with  the  most  painstaking  detail. 
These  good  and  wise  men  will  warn  all  experi¬ 
menters  of  the  perijs  of  their  undertaking ;  and 
they  will  see  to  it  that  men  are  taught  to  give 
to  good  causes  on  principle,  when  a  proper 
presentation  is  made,  rather  than  to  wait  for  a 
secret  impulse  in  their  hearts  to  rouse  and  to 
direct  their  beneficent  arts. 

And  in  a  certain  way  and  measure,  both  will 
be  sustained  by  a  proper  interpretation  of 
God’s  Word  and  the  experiences  of  men.  There 
is  a  connection  between  our  Father’s  will  and 
his  children’s  wishes.  The  administration  of 
our  affairs  independent  and  regardless  of  that 
will,  is  a  blunder  and  a  crime.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  all  the  conditions  on  which 
that  will  is  pledged  to  carry  out  our  wishes  are 
started  in  Christ’s  command  with  promise, 
“Ask  and  ye  shall  receive;"  nor  the  limita¬ 
tions  completely  outlined  in  the  Apostle’s 
rebuke,  “Ye  ask  and  receive  not  because  ye 
ask  amiss. "  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  a  man 
who  receives  something  has  asked  it  of  God 
only,  when  he  has  also  used  means  to  move 
some  man  to  give  that  very  thing.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  a  certain  man  never  asks  amiss,  or 
that  a  certain  set  of  Christians  have  the 
‘  ‘  power  of  the  keys,  ’  ’  and  can  open  the  hearts 
and  the  treasures  of  men  by  prayer  only.  But 
our  human  life  under  the  Gospel  has  hitherto 
shown  no  tendency  to  soften  the  hardships  of 
its  wrestle  with  things  material  beyond  the 
necessities  of  practical  strife  with  the  refrac¬ 
tory  matter  in  men’s  minds  and  in  the  world 
around  him.  We  must  still  throw  water  to 
quench  fire ;  we  must  still  work  for  wages  to 
pay  our  market  bills. 

The  theory  of  missions  that  makes  success 
depend  on  money,  and  money  to  come  by 
prayer  only,  is  false  in  both  particulars. 
Money  is  the  smallest  thing  in  missions,  and 
the  money  given  by  one  man  only  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  another  man,  is  a  rarest  and 
smallest  incident — a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of 
beneficence.  This  we  must  not  forget  or  suffer 
others  to  ignore.  Nor  does  the  beautiful  life 
and  splendid  work  of  George  Muller  teach  ns 
to  deny  human  agency  in  the  best  doings ;  nor 
to  launch  ourselves  on  great  schemes  without 
first  counting  the  cost.  If  it  did  teach  that,  it 
would  not  be  a  beautiful  or  successful  life. 
On  the  contrary,  it  teaches  the  power  of  a 
single  purpose,  prayer  consecrated,  God  di- 

•Georok  Muller  op  Bristol.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  Wright.  (The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.) 


rected,  sustained  by  a  zeal  as  great,  as  indus¬ 
try  was  untiring.  And  for  this  Muller  will  be 
written  down  an  example  and  a  benefactor. 

In  the  main.  Dr.  Pierson  treats  the  facts  of 
Muller’s  work  on  the  lines  of  an  advanced  faith 
in  literal  answers  to  prayer;  but  be  does  not 
make  the  mistakes  of  many  and  he  is  too  good 
a  man  to  mislead  even  for  the  best  of  purposes. 
By  this  book  he  associates  himself  with  a  great 
and  good  man  and  both  appear  well  in  this 
association. 

Who’s  Who  is  America.  A  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Living  Men  and  Women  in  the 
United  States.  1899-1900.  Edited  by  John 
W.  Leonard.  A.  N.  Marquis  and  Company. 
Chicago.  |2. 75. 

The  great  usefulness  of  the  English  Who's 
Who  has  in  a  sense  compelled  the  publication 
of  this  handbook  of  Americans  of  sufficient 
celebrity  to  make  it  convenient  to  have  some 
brief  and  accurate  statement  of  biographic  data 
concerning  them,  which  shall  show  not  only 
iriio’a  Who,  but  Who's  What.  This  manual 
does  this  with  infinite  pains  and  for  a  full  roll 
of  names  which  has  been  constructed  with  true 
democratic  generosity,  yet  not  so  loaded  with 
names  as  to  be  cumbrous  or  awkward.  The 
book  contains  in  all  over  eight  thousand 
sketches  of  living  Americans,  men  and  women. 
It  was  first  intended  to  include  Canadians  and 
some  notes  were  collected  among  them.  But 
this  addition  swelled  the  vocabulary  beyond 
bounds  and  the  roll  bad  to  be  limited  to  Cana¬ 
dians  who  were  more  or  less  closely  identified 
with  the  States,  as  for  example,  William  Bliss 
Carman.  We  have  searched  the  lists  through 
for  omissions  or  errors.  It  is  surprising  how 
few  there  are  of  either.  As  to  omissions,  judg¬ 
ments  will  differ.  We  find  some  clear  cases 
but  not  many.  The  four  most  important  are 
Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  President  of  Wellesley 
College,  Miss  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith  College, 
C.  P.  F.  Bancroft,  Rector  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover  and  Miss  Susan  Hayes  Ward.  The  most 
serious  error  we  have  found  occurs  in  the  notice 
of  Charlton  Thomas  Lewis,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
“Translator  of  Hengel’s  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament."  It  should  be  “Bengel’s  Gnomon 
of  the  New  Testament. "  Asa  whole,  the 
vocabulary  is  well  chosen,  the  notes  are  what 
they  should  be  and  we  already  wonder  how  we 
have  managed  to  get  on  so  long  without  the 
book. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem. 
By  John  Eoren.  An  Investigation  made 
for  the  Committee  of  Fifty  under  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  Henry  W.  Farnam,  Secretary  of  the 
Economic  Sub-Committee.  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  and  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
11.50. 

The  origin  of  this  Committee  of  Fifty,  its 
composition,  and  the  authority  under  which 
it  is  working,  were  fully  explained  in  the 
previous  volume,  published  in  1897  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Liquor  Legislation.  The  object 
for  which  the  committee  was  formed  was  to 
collect  a  body  of  facts  as  to  all  aspects  of  this 
vexed  and  disputed  question  which  would  be 
accepted  by  all  honest  people  and  give  us  the 
basis  we  so  much  need  for  intelligent  public 
and  private  action.  Four  sub-committees  were 
formed  to  investigate  special  aspects  of  the 
subject.  One  has  reported  already  on  Liquor 
Legislation.  A  second  is  at  work  on  the 
physiological  aspects  of  the  subject  and  a 
third  on  the  ethical  relations  of  the  problem. 
The  volume  before  us  is  the  report  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  to  investigate  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  subject.  This  committee  consists  of 
Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chairman, 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  John  Graham  Brooks,  E. 
R.  L.  Gould,  J.  F.  Jones  and  Prof.  Henry  W. 
Farnam  of  Yale,  Secretary. 

This  volume  is  a  general  report  written  and 
submitted  for  this  whole  sub- committee  by 
Professor  Farnam,  the  Secretary,  and  the  de¬ 


tailed  report  of  the  investigation  itself  as  made 
by  Mr.  John  Koren.  The  topics  included  in  it 
cover  very  nearly  the  whole  ground,  so  far  as 
the  purely  economic  relations  of  the  subject 
are  concerned,  without  regard  to  the  ethical 
or  ethico- sociological.  It  presents  detailed 
reports  on  the  relations  of  Intemperance  to 
Poverty,  Pauperism,  Crime,  Negroes,  Indians, 
the  Saloon,  and  destitution  among  children. 
These  reports  have  been  prepared  with  a  degree 
of  intelligent  carefulness  and  provision  against 
error  which  has  never  been  attempted  before. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  long  history  of  this 
vexed  but  vastly  important  subject  we  can  dis¬ 
cuss  it  on  the  basis  of  a  body  of  facts  which 
must  be  assumed  to  be  substantially  correct. 
In  general,  they  corroborate  the  position  taken 
by  the  friends  of  Temperance.  In  some  respects 
they  give  unexpected  applications  to  the  old 
argument,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
Indians  and  negroes,  whose  relation  to  the 
Liquor  Problem  as  described  in  this  report  is 
one  of  the  most  striking,  and  to  most  persons, 
unexpected  corroborations  of  all  sound  theories 
of  Temperance  reform.  We  can  only  note  the 
point  and  call  attention  to  it  as  an  important 
feature  in  this  report.  The  chapter  on  the 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Saloon,  will  cause 
some  surprise  and  perhaps  some  difference  of 
opinion.  Essentially  it  is  nothing  more  than 
what  Charles  Loring  Brace  said  as  long  ago  as 
1870  in  his  Dangerous  Classes,  or  the  theory 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  goes  on  in  his  Hon. 
Peter  Sterling.  It  is  however,  a  view  of  the 
subject  which  is  in  a  measure  new  and  which 
will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  novelty.  The 
tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume  represent  an 
enormous  amount  of  good  work  and  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the 
whole  report  supplies  the  Temperance  move¬ 
ment  with  just  such  a  basis  as  it  has  always 
been  in  need  of. 

Stars  and  Telescopes.  A  Handbook  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Astronomy.  By  David  P.  Todd,  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Director  of  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  at  Amherst  College.  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.  Boston :  |2. 

This  manual  is  founded  on  the  ninth  edition 
of  “Lynn’s Celestial  Motions,"  which  however 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  enlarged,  revised  and  essentially  recon¬ 
structed  form.  As  the  work  now  stands,  it  is 
a  compendious  popular  handbook  of  astronomy 
in  all  its  branches.  We  call  it  popular  for  the 
reason  that  it  avoids  the  perplexities  of  sci¬ 
entific  terms,  formulas  and  methods,  and  treats 
the  subject  in  a  way  which  any  person  who  is 
willing  to  make  the  effort  can  follow.  It  is 
not  popular  in  the  sense  of  Flammarion’s  well- 
known  book,  though  it  makes  the  largest  and 
freest  use  of  diagrams,  drawings  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  gives  the  stories  of  the  great  tele- 
scoxies  and  the  results  achieved  by  them, 
together  with  sketches  of  noted  astronomers 
and  their  achievements.  Pains  have  been 
taken  to  omit  nothing  of  substantial  impor¬ 
tance,  to  make  the  handbook  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  astronomical  compendium  for  general 
readers  and  students,  and  advances  some  propo¬ 
sitions  as  what  is  called  “the  new  science"  of 
psychology  which  are  rather  amazing.  But 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  both  fair  and  forcible 
and  if  it  is  a  trifle  too  hospitable  to  new  and 
yet  undemonstrated  speculations,  this  is  a  fault 
on  the  right  side. 

Composition.  A  Series  of  Exercises  Selected 
from  a  New  System  of  Art  Education.  By 
Arthur  W.  Dow.  J.  M.  Bowles.  Boston: 
11.50. 

The  author  of  this  square  octavo  is  curator 
of  the  Japanese  Paintings  and  Prints  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  instructor  in 
Composition  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Art  Students’  League,  New  York  City. 
His  book  is  a  striking  one  as  to  the  principles 
it  brings  to  bear  on  the  art  of  drawing  and 
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yet  more  striking  in  the  examples  employed  to 
illnstrate  them.  The  ideas  presented  in  the 
book  have  bsen  spreading  in  the  art-circles  of 
this  country,  and,  as  Mr.  Dow  frankly  explains 
in  his  case,  are  derived  mainly,  though  not 
wholly  by  any  means  from  Prof.  Ernest  F. 
Fenollosa.  lately  curator  of  the  unrivalled 
oriental  collection  in  the  Boston  Mnsenm.  His 
theory  is  one  which  has  modified  very  mnch 
the  theory  of  art  as  representative  and  recalled 
it  to  the  expression  of  beauty  as  its  great  fnnc. 
tion.  In  working  toward  this  end  it  has  ^de¬ 
veloped  an  art-edncative  system  which  is  built 
on  an  ideal  as  distinct  from  a  realistic  basis, 
and  which  begins  to  declare  its  characteristic 
variations  from  the  conventional  methods  in 
the  first  steps  of  composition — what  to  begin 
with;  where  to  begin;  what  to  develop  as  the 
soul  and  centre  of  an  art-work.  Mr.  Dow 
develops  these  points  in  the  manual  before  ns, 
in  a  systematic  and  very  telling  way.  His 
book  may  bs  described  as  revolntionary.  If  its 
methods  prevail,  it  will  be  epoch-making.  It 
lays  down  a  method  which  deals  freely  with 
light  and  shade,  tones,  values,  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  process  of  putting  together  lines  and 
masses.  It  is  no  ordinary  work,  but  full  of 
ideas,  which  have  the  two  qualities  which  are 
of  most  importance  to  the  artist,  that  they  are 
fall  of  life,  and  will  issue  in  work  which  is 
also  full  of  life. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Nothing  more  charming  has  come  to  us  re¬ 
cently  from  Japan  than  Fairy  Tale*  f rum  Far 
J'lfKi  ',  translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Susan 
Ballard  of  the  St.  Hilda  Mission,  Tokyo.  Mrs. 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  author  of  Unbeaten 
Tracks  in  Japan,  writes  a  fiattering  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Ballard's  work  and  guarantees 
the  stories  as  those  on  which  the  Japanese 
children  live.  We  can  certify  that  they  have 
the  true  Japanese  charm.  The  illustrations 
are  forty-seven  in  number,  all  from  Japanese 
originals.  Miss  Ballard’s  opening  sketch  for 
“grown  up  readers’’  is  too  good  to  be  omitted. 

(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  75  cents. ) - 

Tlir<-e  Times  Three,  A  Story  for  Young  People, 
by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy),  Faye  Hunting- 
ton  and  others  is  another  attractive  series  of 
nine  bright  and  pithy  stories  with  a  good 
point  and  best  of  all  with  the  quality  which  will 
make  the  young  people  read  them.  (The  Same. 

50  cents. ) - Child  Life,  A  First  Reader,  by 

Etta  Austin  Blaisdell,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Brockton,  Mass.,  and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell, 
her  daughter,  is  intended  primarily  for 
schools,  but  will  serve  a  good  purpose  at  home. 
It  is  a  very  attractive  reader  made  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  simplest  elementary  progression, 
and  illustrated  with  a  series  of  drawings  and 
pictures  which  are  intended  to  represent  the 
main  point  of  the  lesson  and  give  it  pictorial 
expression.  The  illustrations  are  some  in 
color,  and  some  in  white  and  black.  (Mac¬ 
millan  Company. ) - There  is  fun  and  joke 

enough  in  the  fourteen  stories  which  lie  to¬ 
gether  quietly  within  the  covers  of  Major  W. 
P.  Drury’s  Bearers  of  the  Burden,  Being  Stories 
of  Land  and  Sea,  to  make  them  split  the  bind¬ 
ing  with  laughter.  Every  story  stops  short 
when  it  is  done,  if  not  a  little  before,  and 
every  one  tells  its  tale  out,  so  far  as  the  sub¬ 
stance  goes.  They  are  written  well  and  show 
an  author  in  whom  humor  blends  with  pathos 
and  strong,  true,  deep  feeling  with  both.  (G. 

P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  |1.50. ) - The  best  thing 

to  do  with  a  good  book  out  of  print  is  to  print 
it  again,  a  happy  solution  which  the  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company  have  made  for  at  least  one 
good  book.  The  Great  Discourse  of  Jesus  the 
Christ  .  .  .  The  Son  of  God,  a  topical  arrange¬ 
ment  and  analysis  of  all  onr  Lord’s  words 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  separated  from 
the  context.  The  compilation  of  these  texts  is 


the  history  of  a  mnch  vexed  and  perplexed 
mind  brought  into  peace  and  rest  by  this  study 
of  truth  on  its  divine  and  spiritual  side.  The 
author’s  Introduction  is  as  he  rightly  puts  it 
an  Apologia,  and  carries  in  it  the  story  of  a 
life  saved  to  faith.  The  analysis  groups  our 
Lord’s  sayings  into  118  distinct  topics,  any  one 
of  which  can  be  easily  found  by  turning  to  the 
table  of  contents.  The  present  is  the  ninth 
edition.  It  has  been  revised,  enlarged  and 
provided  with  an  Introduction  by  Bishop  F. 

D.  Huntington  (fl.2o. ) - The  four  chap¬ 

ters  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapmsui's  The 
Spiritual  Life  of  the  Sunday-School,  were  pub¬ 
lished  originally  in  The  Sunday-School  Times, 
and  are  now  brought  out  in  a  handy  little  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor.  They  deserve  serious  attention  and 
lay  emphasis  on  a  side  of  Sunday-school  work 
which  never  can  receive  too  mnch  prominence. 

(Boston  and  Chicago.  50  cents. ) - Part  I. 

of  the  Tuentieth  Century  Xeu'  Testament  which 
completes  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  Acts  has 
been  noticed  in  our  columns.  It  has  now 
been  brought  out  in  a  third  edition  by  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company.  (50  cents. ) - Here 

is  a  little  brochure  published  in  The  Col- 
portage  Library,  by  the  Bible  Institute  Col- 
portage  Association,  Chicago,  D.  L.  Moody, 
President,  The  True  Estimate  of  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Campbell  Morgan.  It  is  composed  of 
addresses  delivered  at  Northfield,  which  go  to 
the  very  heart  of  things  and  cannot  fail  of 
helping  the  reader  on  in  his  search  for  what 
is  worth  most  in  life. - A  fascinating  num¬ 

ber  in  the  same  series  is  The  Robber’s  Cave,  by 
A.  L.  O.  E. - Lentilhon  and  Company  pub¬ 

lish  a  little  handbook  of  Social  Settleme7its,  by 
C.  R.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  It  includes  a  whole  work¬ 
er’s  introduction  to  the  subject,  history,  origin 
and  progress  of  British  settlements,  every 
United  States  settlement,  the  theory  on  which 
they  all  run,  methods  of  work  and  results, 
together  with  a  closing  chapter  on  the  outlook. 

(50  cents,  bound. ) - From  Fords,  Howard 

and  Hulbert  we  have  among  their  “bits  of 
ore  from  rich  mines,’’  Educational  Nuggets,  a 
collection  of  inspiring  and  suggesting  educa¬ 
tional  brevities  gathered  by  John  R.  Howard, 
from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Rousseau,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Harris,  Butler,  Eliot  and  others,  and 

published  in  a  pretty  pocket  edition. - In 

the  Quiet  Hour  Series,  Where  He  Is,  by 
Cleland  B.  McAffee,  Park  College,  a  sweet  and 
winning  little  book  with  many  a  word  of  power 
or  hope  in  it  to  touch  the  reader  to  the  heart 
and  lift  him  up.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  25  cents. ) - Here  again  we  must 

speak  of  The  Temple  Series,  gems  all  of 
them,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  pub¬ 
lished  at  25  cents  each,  by  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
Golden  Counsels,  by  Dwight  L.  Moody,  leads 
the  series  before  ns.  Then  come  William  M. 
Thayer’s  Pluck  and  Purpose;  Making  the  Most  of 
Thyself,  by  the  lamented  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Gum- 
bert;  Truth  and  Age,  by  the  Rev.  James  Stalker 
D.D.  author  of  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Imago  Christi;  Kate  Sanborn’s  Tact, 
and  a  collection  of  bright  and  cheery  poems  by 
Mary  D.  Brine,  Sunshine  and  Other  Poems 
- Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young,  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  juvenile  weekly,  published 
by  E.  and  J.  B.  Young  and  Company,  illus¬ 
trated  by  first-  rate  artists  and  composed  of  good 
and  attractive  reading  matter,  very  generally 

adapted  for  Sunday  reading. - For  pungent, 

stirring  religious  reading  go  to  The  North- 
field  Series.  The  latest  additions  we  have  to 
note  are  Men  of  the  Bible,  by  D.  L.  Moody,  a 
series  of  very  telling  studies ;  and  The  Power  of 
Pentecost,  Chapters  on  the  Relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  Christian  Life  and  Service,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Waugh.  (Revell  30  cents  each.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  book  to  make  people  think,  and  think  to 
some  purpose  on  an  important  subject,  is  just 
coming  from  the  press  of  the  Best  Way  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grinnell,  la.,  Setf-Support- 
ing  Churches  and  how  to  Plant  Them,  illustrated 
by  the  life  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler  D.  D.  for 
forty  years  A.B.  C.  F.  missionary  at  Harpoot, 
by  his  eon.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Hamlin  D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  James  L.  Barton  D.  D. 

Winston  Churchill  was  born  in  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  November  10,  1871,  of  a  New  England 
family  in  the  West  India  trade,  living  at  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  is  said  to 
be  descended  from  John  Dwight  of  Dedh{^, 
Mass.,  and  therefore  to  stand  in  some  relation 
to  President  Edwards.  An  amusing  story  is 
told  of  an  Irishman  who,  studying  his  picture 
in  a  book-store,  asked  who  he  was  and  what 
he  did.  On  being  told  that  he  wrote  novels, 
the  Irishman  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  replied 
in  a  tone  of  pity,  “Too  bad,  too  bad!  Poor 
fellow !  He  has  a  good  face.  ’  ’ 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  are  to 
publish  this  autumn  the  Art  Life  of  William  M. 
Hunt,  by  Miss  Knowlton,  his  favorite  pupil 
and  editor  of  a  wonderful  brochure  of  his 
Thoughts.  This  house  is  to  bring  out 
also  a  series  of  studies  of  the  Spanish  War  by 
Captain  Mahan,  and  a  Wonder-Story  for  girls 
and  boys  by  John  Preston  True,  The  Iron  Star 
andWhat  it  Saiv  in  its  Journey  Through  the  Ages, 
starting  in  the  times  of  the  cave  men.  Racial 
antagonism  is  the  theme  of  Louis  Pendleton’s 
new  romance.  The  Sons  of  Ham,  published  by 
the  same.  The  standpoint  is  that  of  the  fair- 
minded,  educated  white. 

M.  F.  Mansfield  and  Wessels  are  bringing  out 
a  sumptuous  edition  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
and  Tlirotigh  the  Looking  Glass,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  which  will  contain  twenty- four 
illustrations  in  color  from  new  drawings  by 
Blanche  McManus.  The  same  artist  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
drawings  for  the  new  edition  of  The  True 
Mother  Goose,  by  the  same  publishers.  The  text 
is  the  reprint  of  the  Boston  edition  of  1719. 
With  the  edition  should  be  published  the  late 
Dr.  Manning's  Christmas  Address  to  his  Sun¬ 
day-school,  on  the  author  of  these  famous 
rhymes,  a  member  in  her  day,  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  over  which  Dr.  Manning  was 
pastor. 

The  Putnams  are  now  publishing  Part  II. 
of  Petrus  Johannes  Blok’s  great  History  of 
the  People  of  the  Netherlands,  translated  by 
Oscar  A.  Bierstadt  and  Ruth  Putnam.  This 
Part  II.  treats  of  the  Burgundian  Period  and 
the  centralization  of  power.  The  series  of 
Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle  States,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  same  press,  uniform  with  the 
New  England  series,  is  to  contain:  Albany, 
W.  W.  Batteishall;  Saratoga,  Ellen  W.  Wal¬ 
worth;  Schnectady,  J.  S.  Landon;  Newburgh, 
Adelaide  Skeel;  Tarry  town,  H.  W.  Mabie; 
Brooklyn,  Harrington  Putnam;  New  York,  J. 
B.  Gilder ;  Buffalo,  R.  B.  Mahaney ;  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  S.  H.  Church;  Philadelphia,  Talcott 
Williams;  Princeton,  E.  W.  Yallandigham. 

The  publishing  house  of  Mohr  (Leipzig)  is 
bringing  out  a  translation  with  critical  notes 
of  the  entire  Inner-Testament  Jewish  lit¬ 
erature,  in  thirty  parts,  at  about  20  cents  (onr 
money).  One-half  is  published.  It  is  edited 
by  Prof.  Eautzsch  of  Halle  and  when  complete 
it  will  be  an  appendix  to  the  Eautzsch  classi¬ 
cal  tnmslation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  form 
with  it  a  critical  apparatus  of  uncommon  in¬ 
terest.  It  will  embrace  the  entire  Apocrypha, 
the  so-called  Pseudepigrapha,  such  as  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  the  Jubilees,  the  Psalms  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  etc.  The  value  of  these  works  was  not 
recognized  until  the  historical  method  was 
applied  to  biblical  criticism.  They  are  now 
found  to  contain  matter  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  illustration  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles. 

The  United  States  court  for  northern  Illinois 
has  ruled  that  the  name  “Dooley’’  as  used  by 
Mr.  Peter  Dunne  is  a  trade  mark  which  he  and 
his  publishers  alone  may  use,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  bars  the  pirated  edition  issued  under  a 
title  which  includes  the  word  “Dooley.” 

The  November  Scribner  will  have  an  article 
on  Trusts  by  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  the 
new  president  of  Y’ale. 

The  second  number  of  Lady  Ohurchill’s 
guinea  magazine  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  promised 
by  the  end  of  October. 

The  October  issue  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s  Little 
Journeys  describes  the  home  of  Sir.  Joshua 
Reynolds.  (Putnams'!. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Observer  was  much  impressed  with  the 
“bracing  manliness”  of  the  four  hundred 
delegates  of  the  late  Congregational  Council, 
saying  to  itself : 

These  are  strong,  earnest,  clean  men.  They 
are  most  of  them  physically  robust,  mentally 
alert,  and  well  furnished  with  ideas.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  life,  of  thought,  of  moral  push. 
The  English  delegates  are  solid,  substantial 
men,  evidently  accustomed  to  doing  their  own 
thinking.  The  Americans  are  more  nervous, 
quicker  of  speech,  and  certainly  not  sluggards 
in  thought.  All  are  after  the  truth,  as  God 
gives  it  to  them  to  see  the  truth.  There  is  no 
disposition  to  indulge  in  acrimonious  contro 
versy,  each  delegate  seems  ready  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  new  point  of  his  brother,  if  he 
can.  The  prevailing  spirit  is  that  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  peace. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  have  no  convictions,  or 
that  God  gives  it  to  them  all  to  see  truth  in 
the  same  way,  or  from  the  same  angle.  It 
does  not  mean  that  underneath  the  quiet  sur¬ 
face  there  are  no  deep  criss-crossing  currents 
of  individualistic  interpretations  and  theologic 
difference.  It  does  not  mean  either  that  the 
program  is  wholly  satisfactory.  It  is  unevenly 
balanced.  A  reference  to  the  program  shows 
that  every  purely  theological  statement  from 
the  American  side  is  made  by  New  theology 
men,  while  to  the  American  Congregational 
ists  of  a  more  conservative  temper  are  allotted 
topics,  educational  or  otherwise,  which  only 
indirectly  bear  on  theological  themes.  This  is 
not  said  in  a  spirit  of  higher  criticism.  The 
fact  is,  however,  by  this  arrangement  the  theo¬ 
logic  position  of  American  Congregationalism, 
is  seemingly  stated  in  terms  of  the  “new” 
thought,  while  in  fact  the  new  school  repre¬ 
sents  only  one  corner  of  the  whole  denomina¬ 
tional  domain. 

A  very  significant  fact,  however,  is  this, 
that  notwithstanding  the  liberalism  which  has 
perhaps  more  than  its  share  of  notice,  no  lib¬ 
eral  declaration  has  been  received  with  any 
thing  like  the  sustained  and  most  vigorous 
applause  which  has  greeted  the  two  distinctively 
and  thrillingly  redemptive  utterances  of  the 
Council — the  ever  memorable  paper  of  Dr. 
Forsyth  emphasizing  the  Cross  of  Christ  and 
Mr.  Jones’s  address,  pointing  to  the  unique 
Jesus  as  only  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  inference 
seems  sure  that  the  heart  of  Congregationalism 
is  evangelical,  and  that  despite  the  vagaries  of 
individuals,  no  other  than  essentially  Gospel 
thought  and  teaching  satisfies  the  rank  and 
file.  The  positive  note  was  required  and  has 
been  sounded.  As  Dr.  Plumb  aptly  observed 
incidentally  to  a  brief  speech,  while  the  paper 
of  President  Harris  was  a  noble  utterance,  and 
was  in  many  respects  worthy  of  preservation, 
the  element  lacking  in  it  was  supplied  by  the 
address  of  Dr.  Forsyth.  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  American  Congregationalism  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  interpreted  by  one  teacher  or  one 
school  alone,  and  while  it  is  of  its  very  genus 
to  afford  standing  room  for  the  liberals,  it  is 
equally  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  supply  room 
for  the  conservatives.  And  if  the  latter  are 
not  heard  in  one  way  they  will  be  in  another. 
The  discussion  will  go  on,  though  it  should  go 
on  only  in  love,  since  as  Joseph  Parker  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  finely  expressed  it,  what  is  needed  is 
the  advocacy  of  evangelicism  ‘‘in  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  spirit.”  _ 

The  Daily  American  of  Nashville  has  no 
hesitancy  with  regard  to  our  Philippine  policy. 
It  might  have  cited  the  wonderfully  improved 
and  improving  condition  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  under  our  rule,  as  examples  of  what 
we  are  proposing  to  repeat  in  our  Pacific  isles. 
The  forces  to-day  afford  an  object  lesson  in 
peace  and  progress,  that  all  fair  minded  men 
should  diligently  consider : 

President  Schurnian  of  Cornell  University, 
member  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  in  an 
address  to  the  students,  succinctly  states  the 
Philippine  question  and  correctly  asserts  that 
the  only  question  now  is:  ‘‘The  United  States 
having  taken  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
Spain,  what  shall  be  done  with  them?”  If  left 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
answer  would  be,  ‘‘Retain  them.”  We  ob¬ 
tained  them  honestly ;  they  have  caused  us  the 
expenditure  of  treasure  and  lives ;  the  good 
name  of  the  United  States  is  at  stake,  and  we 
cannot  and  should  not  back  down  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  If  the  people  of  the  United 


States  expect  that  no  new  questions  will  be 
presented  for  their  consideration  and  that  they 
can  be  of  the  great  concourse  of  nations  and 
not  assume  responsibilities  they  will  ere  long 
find  out  their  mistake  to  their  discomfiture. 
The  Philippines  are  ours.  They  must  be  re¬ 
tained.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  islands  will  be  a  farce  and  that 
the  inhabitants  will  not  derive  benefits  they 
heretofore  have  never  experienced.  But  it 
means  that  men  will  be  placed  in  charge  who 
will  not  look  upon  the  natives  as  conquered 
subjects,  but  will  use  all  their  abilities  to  the 
promotion  of  the  well-being  of  the  tribes  and 
nationalities,  the  establishment  of  a  just  and 
stable  government,  according  rights  to  all  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  all  under  the  protect¬ 
ing  power  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  are  wiling  to  assume  the  burden  placed 
upon  them  by  a  war  not  of  their  seeking. 

The  Churchman  says— and  its  remarks  are 
just  in  place  here — that  the  report  of  General 
Ludlow  to  the  Government,  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  Cuba,  is  a  wonderful  record  of  honest 
and  intelligent  energy : 

‘  ‘  Havana  has  been  transformed.  For  centuries 
a  pest  hole,  and  reaching  the  culmination  of 
sanitary  horrors  in  1897  98  by  the  reconcentra- 
tioii  of  the  pacific  inhabitants  and  by  the  stress 
of  war,  there  came  a  time  when  all  sanitary 
regulations  were  suspended,  when  the  streets 
were  never  cleaned  nor  contagion  segregated, 
until  when  the  Americans  took  charge  the 
condition  could  be  officially  described  as 
‘frightful.  ’ 

‘  ‘  And  nine  months  later  the  crying  misery  has 
been  stilled,  the  starving  are  fed,  the  sick  are 
in  hospitals,  a  complete  municipal  government 
has  been  re-created  out  of  chaos,  order  is  re¬ 
established,  and  above  all,  a  standing  wonder, 
the  city  is  clean  and  so  healthy  that  in  the 
irony  of  destiny  she  is  quarantining  against 
our  own  American  ports.  Havana  was  filthy 
as  Omdurman.  To-day,  though  there  is  still 
no  complete  sewer  system,  it  is  cleaner  than 
many  a  southern  city.  Deaths  from  yellow 
fever  used  to  be  three  hundred  a  year.  Up  to 
September  1  there  had  been  twenty,  not  one  of 
them  from  direct  infection. 

‘‘To  accomplish  this  victory  over  death.  Gen¬ 
eral  Ludlow  says  his  officers  have  faced  dangers 
equal  to  those  of  battle.  They  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country  and  of  mankind.  No 
wonder  native  opposition  is  melting  away  be¬ 
fore  such  beneficent  assimilation  of  Cuba  to 
American  standards.  Cubans  are  now  co¬ 
operating  in  the  heartiest  way  in  the  work,  for 
nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Even  the  old 
pro  Spanish  Diario  calls  the  latest  order  pro¬ 
viding  schools  and  teachers  for  the  thirty-five 
thousand  neglected  children  of  Havana  a  bene¬ 
diction  of  God  and  admits  that  it  was  a  re¬ 
proach  to  the  old  mother  country  that  such 
an  order  should  ever  have  been  necessary.  A 
record  of  peace  like  this  might  alone  justify 
the  Spanish  war,  and  must  encourage  us  for 
the  work  to  be  done  in  other  fields.  ’  ’ 


The  Interior  questions  our  modern  ‘‘Evan¬ 
gelistic  Methods”  all  along  down  the  line  of 
their  procedure.  It  thinks  a  fictitious  value  is 
‘  ‘  placed  upon  the  size  of  the  crowd  that  can 
be  gathered,  ’  ’  and  the  number  of  churches 
agreeing  to  unite  in  the  proposed  effort : 

We  could  wish  to  see  something  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ways  resumed,  when  the  attempt 
was  not  so  much  to  raise  a  crowd  as  to  reach  a 
soul.  The  union  of  two  or  more  congregations 
really  in  sympathy  and  both  desirous  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  outpouring  is  undoubtedly  beneficial;  but 
those  of  large  experience  in  revivals  will 
agree  with  us  that  better  results  can  be  secured 
from  congregations  of  five  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  in  a  church,  than  from  throngs  of  three 
thousand  and  five  thousand  in  some  amphi¬ 
theatre  devoted  to  prize  fights  and  vaudeville 
performances  the  rest  of  the  year.  .  .  . 

To  meet  such  costs  as  are  now  involved  in  a 
series  of  meetings  requires  the  lead  of  the  very 
wealthy  churches  and  unfortunately  these  are 
the  churches  least  calculated  to  take  care  of  the 
results  of  a  popular  movement.  The  fruits  of 
every  such  revival  are  in  a  great  measure 
necessarily  lost. 

Evangelism  seems  likely  to  break  down  by 
its  own  weight  unless  some  reforms  are 
promptly  inaugurated  by  those  interested.  The 
movement  needs  to  be  stripped  of  its  spectacu¬ 
lar  features.  There  might  well  be  less  thought 
of  the  Grand  Stand  and  more  of  the  Great 
White  Throne.  The  conditions  demanded  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  such  a  work  ought  to  be 


much  more  simple  than  they  are,  involving  less 
of  machinery  and  more  of  devotion.  The  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  acceptable  evangelist  ought  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  any  average  church,  and 
not  possible  only  by  the  formation  of  a  revival 
syndicate.  Such  a  movement  should  be  marked 
by  simplicity  and  self  denial  throughout. 

If  we  understand  our  contemporary  it  disap¬ 
proves  of  Mr.  Moody’s  methods  and  those  of 
many  of  his  imitators.  Well,  it  is  inevitable 
that  mistakes  should  be  made,  and  in  some 
instances  quite  serious  ones.  But  the  experi¬ 
ence  should  simply  point  the  way  to  better 
plans,  and  not  lead  to  discouragement.  Then 
a  certain  freshness  and  even  boldness  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  attention  of  those  habitually  outside 
the  churches.  The  effective  pursuit  of  such  is 
very  difficult,  and  those  who  engage  in  it  are 
deserving  of  judicious  commendation  rather 
than  of  severe  criticism.  We  would  not  imply 
that  our  contemporary  is  intentionally  unfair 
and  one  sided  in  its  comments.  Of  course  not. 

The  Independent  refers  to  two  or  three  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  Boston  Council : 

“Perhaps  there  was  nothing  that  so  interested 
the  English  delegates  to  the  International  Con¬ 
gregational  Council  as  the  words  of  greeting 
and  fellowship  from  Bishop  William  Lawrence, 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  somewhat  grimly  humorous  in  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  time  when  Episcopalians  were 
taxed  to  support  Congregational  churches  in 
Massachusetts,  but  its  breadth  of  kindly 
courtesy  was  worthy  of  the  successor  of 
Phillips  Brooks.  The  Bishop  expressed  the 
great  satisfaction  in  the  freedom  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  this  country  from  that  state 
support  and  state  control  which  survives  in 
England.  The  address  was  an  act  of  fraternal 
good  will,  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  per¬ 
formed  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  reciprocated  at  some  Episcopal 
National  Convention.  Another  thing  which 
much  interested  and  pleased  them  was  the  care 
bestowed  on  our  public  schools,  utterly  divorced 
from  meddlesome  ecclesiastical  control.  Some 
of  the  British  delegation  hardly  attended  the 
sessions,  so  intent  were  they  on  studying  our 
school  system.  They  were  introduced  wherever 
they  would  go  by  Mr.  Hill,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Massachusetts,  and  were  profuse 
in  their  expressions  of  admiration  and  of  their 
resolves  to  go  home  and  do  their  best  to  develop 
the  British  public  schools  along  the  same  line. 
One  of  them  told  with  delighted  surprise  how 
the  principal  of  a  Boston  school  sent  a  little 
girl  of  Irish  parentage,  to  guide  him  to  his 
next  educational  point  of  interest,  and  bow 
she  actually  refused  most  positively  the  quarter 
of  a  dollar  he  offered  her,  something  that  could 
hardly  have  occurred,  he  said,  in  England.” 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  was  at  the 
Washington  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  editors.  He  writes : 

But  of  all  the  sessions  Friday  evening  with 
the  missionaries  was  the  most  inspiring.  Ex- 
Governor  Beaver  of  Pennsylvania  presided. 
The  speakers  were  all  from  what  he  called  “the 
firing  line”  missionaries,  as  follows:  The  Rev. 
William  Jessup,  Syria;  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Stewart,  Lovedale,  Africa;  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Bosnian,  the  Transvaal.  South  Africa;  William 
Riddle  M.D.,  China;  Dr.  Kyle  and  Dr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Brazil,  and  that  great  Apostle  of  mod¬ 
ern  missions,  the  Rev.  John  G.  Paton  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  All  were  earnest  and  thrilling 
brief  addresses,  full  of  stories  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  cross:  but  of  course  we  listened  with 
deepest  interest  when  patriarchal  Paton  talked 
of  the  twenty-two  islands  won  from  cannibal¬ 
ism  to  Christ  since  he  went  to  them  forty 
years  ago.  Modest  as  Spirit -led  men  always 
are  he  scarcely  referred  to  himself  at  all ;  yet 
in  God’s  hands  he  has  been  a  chief  instru¬ 
mentality  in  working  this  miracle  of  missions. 

This  Alliance  represents  eighty-six 
branches  of  a  mighty  ecclesiastical  system,  and 
its  members  are  generally  men  of  superior 
piety  and  power.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  in  all  the  world,  numbers  considered, 
there  has  not  been  gathered  as  denominational 
delegates,  a  company  comprising  more  learned 
and  noted  divines  and  noted  laymen  than  sit  in 
this  Council.  Any  man  is  honored,  of  course , 
who  is  permitted  to  breathe  this  atmosphere, 
and  the  deliberations  of  the  body  cannot  but  be 
instructive  and  helpful  to  us  all,  and  a  blessing 
to  our  churches. 
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EZRA’S  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Introductory  Study. 

A  period  of  fifty-eight  years  since  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (516-548  B.C. ) 
is  passed  over  by  the  words,  Aftt  r  these  things 
(Ezra  vii.  1).  Of  these  fifty-eight  years  we 
have  no  historic  record  except  that  of  Ezra  iv. 
6,  which  tells  of  an  accusation  brought  against 
the  Jews  by  their  enemies,  the  Samaritans,  in 
the  time  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes,  486-465),  but 
does  not  tell  what  was  the  result  of  this  action. 
From  Nehemiah  v.  15  we  may  gather  that  after 
the  death  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  a  succession 
of  governors  who  were  not  actuated  by  the 
same  loyal  spirit  of  patriotism  that  he  showed. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  these  governors  were 
foreigners;  it  might  be  the  case  that  the 
Persian  kings  were  suspicious  of  the  line  of 
David,  fearing  an  attempt  of  the  people  to  set 
up  a  kingdom  of  their  own  under  their  heredi¬ 
tary  ruler,  and  therefore  deemed  it  best  to  keep 
the  descendants  of  David  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  sight. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  that  during  this  period  the  influence 
of  the  high  priest  was  greatly  strengthened, 
and  that  the  Temple  worship  became  the 
centre  of  national  unity.  Joshua,  the  high 
priest  (Ezra  v.  2)  had  died  and  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  10),  who 
was  high  priest  also  when  Nehemiah  came  to 
Jerusalem,  (vs.  26),  thirteen  years  after  this, 
though  he  appears  shortly  to  have  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Eliashib  (xiii.  4,  see  iii.  1). 
The  influence  of  the  high  priest  was  especially 
great  because  his  was  now  the  sole  hereditary 
office,  and  everything  conspired  daring  this 
time  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  priestly 
order.  It  was  therefore  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  when  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (Longimanus, 
Ezra  vii.  7,  8),  Ezra  the  priest  led  a  new 
company  up  from  Babylon  to  increase  the  force 
of  the  Jewish  nation. 

According  to  verses  1-5  Ezra  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Aaron,  and  the  son  of  that 
Seraiah  who  was  high  priest  under  Zedekiah 
(2  Kings  XXV.  18-21;  compare  xxiv.  40,  xxv. 
1-7).  As  the  events  in  which  Seraiah  was  con¬ 
cerned  occurred  about  a  century  and  a  half 
before  Ezra’s  mission,  it  is  evident  that  the 
word  son  must  here  be  taken  in  its  largest 
sense,  as  meaning  descendont.  A  comparison 
of  the  pedigree  of  Seraiah  as  here  given  with 
1  Chron.  vi.  4  15,  where  several  more  genera¬ 
tions  appear  (verses  7-10),  shows  that  only  the 
more  important  names  are  here  given.  Proba¬ 
bly  Ezra’s  immediate  ancestors  had  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  Babylon.  Though  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  high  priest,  he  was 
not  in  the  high  priestly  line,  for  if  so  Joshua, 
high  priest  of  the  first  Return,  would  surely 
have  been  mentioned  among  his  ancestors,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  someone  else  (Neh. 
xii.  10,  compare  iii.  1)  exercised  the  high 
priest's  office  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  and 
residence  iu  Jerusalem.  Ezra  is  called  the 
priest,  the  scribe  (Neh.  viii.  9,  compare  verses 
1,  2,  4,  13),  in  such  a  way  as  shows  that  the 
atter  office  was  held  to  be  more  distinguished 
han  the  former,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  in 
Babylon,  before  taking  steps  for  organizing 
his  party  of  the  Return,  he  was  celebrated. 


tion  says  that  he  was  its  reviser;  a  tradition 
equally  well  based,  but  not  accepted,  says 
that  the  Law  (some  say  the  whole  canon  of 
Scripture)  having  been  lost,  he  reproduced  it 
entire.  Neither  of  these  traditions,  probably, 
is  exactly  correct,  but  both  point  to  a  fact : 
that  Ezra’s  work  upon  the  Law  was  most  im¬ 
portant  and  quite  other  than  that  which  future 
scribes  had  to  do  Whatever  its  character,  he 
had  certainly  become  thoroughly  embued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Law  when  he  decided  upon 
going  to  Jerusalem  to  introduce  it  there  and 
make  it  the  law  of  the  nation.  Evidently 
those  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  eighty 
years  before  had  not  taken  a  copy  of  the  Law 
with  them,  nor  was  it  their  rule  of  practice, 
for  it  was  evidently  unknown  to  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  till  Ezra  brought  it.  The  same  fact 
is  shown  by  the  prophetic  writings  of  the 
time,  where  in  every  case  of  doubt  the  appeal 
was  not  to  the  written  Law,  but  to  the  priests 
(Hag.  ii.  11-13;  Zech.  vi.  3),  or  to  prophecy 
(Zech.  i.  6,  vii.  8,  10,  etc.,)  while  Malachi, 
who  wrote  after  this,  appeals  to  the  Law,  or 
presupposes  it  in  every  line  (ii.  4  9,  and  the 
entire  book).  _ 

THE  LESSON. 

Ezra  viii.  21-32. 

Golden  Text.— The  head  of  our  God  is  upon 
all  them  for  good  that  seek  him. — Ezra  viii.  22. 

Ezra  may  have  held  some  prominent  office  in 
Babylon,  for  the  edict  of  Artaxerxes  (11-26) 
gave  him  important  privileges,  considerable 
subsidies,  and  exemption  from  taxation.  From 
the  number  and  distinction  of  those  who  came 
with  him  from  Babylon  to  Palestine  (viii. 
2-14),  we  must  conclude  that  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem  among  his  own  people. 

The  journey  having  been  briefly  summarized 
in  vii.  7  9  is  given  in  detail  in  the  chapter  of 
our  lesson.  The  company  being  assembled  at 
the  rendezvous  (viii.  15),  Ezra  passed  them 
in  review,  and  finding  no  Levites  in  the  party, 
he  sent  out  a  summons  for  recruits  from  this 
Order  with  the  result  that  thirty-eight  Levites 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty  Nethinim  (Josh 
ix. )  joined  the  party  (vss.  16-20). 

Verses  21-23.  The  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  which  he  proclaimed  on  their  arrival 
was  especially  in  view  of  the  dangers  of  the 
journey,  since  he  had  not  deemed  it  to  the 
honor  of  Jehovah  that  he  should  ask  the  king 
for  an  armed  escort. 

Verses  24  30.  The  next  duty  after  the  fast 
was  to  inventory  the  Temple  treasures  and 
offerings  and  put  them  in  charge  of  certain 
priests  and  Levites. 

Verses  31,  32.  These  preliminaries  being 
finished,  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  first 
start,  the  company  took  their  final  departure. 
The  times  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
troublous,  but  the  journey  was  safely  accom¬ 
plished,  the  party  being  furnished  with  letters 
of  commendation  to  the  governors  and  satraps 
of  the  provinces  through  which  they  passed 
(vs.  36) ;  and  after  three  days  of  rest  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  Temple  treasures  and  offerings  were 
handed  over  to  the  proper  custodians  (vss.  33, 
34),  and  a  great  sacrifice  was  offered,  in  which 
those  present  considered  themselves  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  twelve  tribes  (vs.  35). 

So  far,  all  seemed  most  promising.  The 
neighboring  governors  (including  probably  the 
alien  governor  of  Judea;  see  above),  showed 
themselves  disposed  to  further  whatever  work 
Ezra  was  contemplating.  Suddenly  a  crushing 
intelligence  came  to  Ezra’s  ears— nothing  less 
than  that  the  returned  Israelites  were  making 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BL.4KESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

LES.SON  XLIII. — Gentiles  Seeking  Christ. 

Mark  xii.  41-44;  John  xii.  20  50. 

Once  again  on  this  memorable  Tuesday  did 
Jesus  bring  in  sharp  contrast  heart  religion 
and  formalism.  On  one  side  of  the  great  court 
of  the  women  stood  thirteen  large  chests,  with 
trumpet  shaped  openings,  into  which  the  free¬ 
will  offerings  of  the  people  were  placed.  Jesus 
“sat  down  over  against’’  this  “treasury,”  as 
it  was  called,  and  watched  the  crowd  as  it 
passed  back  and  forth.  He  made  no  comment 
till  the  ^oor  widow  put  in  her  meagre  offering. 
A  mite  was  the  smallest  amount  which  it  was 
lawful  to  offer.  She  gave  it  because  she 
wished  to  do  something  for  the  Lord,  and  that 
was  all  she  could  do.  It  was  “her  living” 
for  that  day,  all  she  had,  till  she  could  earn 
more  for  the  next  day’s  needs.  She  never  knew 
that  that  gift  would  encourage  timid  souls  for 
centuries  to  come.  But  Jesus  never  meant  that 
the  smallness  of  the  gift  should  be  a  screen 
behind  which  to  hide  the  selfishness  of  those 
who  make  the  “widow’s  mite”  a  model  for 
their  giving. 

The  Greeks  who  asked  to  see  Jesus  (John 
xii.  20)  were  proselytes,  men  like  Cornelius 
aud  the  Ethiopiau  eunuch  (Acts  viii.  26-39;  x. 
1-8).  Many  such  pilgrims  were  drawn  to  the 
simple  worship  of  Jehovah  from  the  dead  re¬ 
ligions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

When  Jesus  saw  these  Greeks,  there  seemed 
to  come  before  his  mind  a  vision  of  other  peo¬ 
ples  glad  to  receive  what  the  Jews  had  so  dis¬ 
dainfully  rejected.  Might  there  not  be  an 
easier  way  than  that  of  ignominious  failure, 
the  cross  and  all  that  it  implied?  It  was  the 
same  question  which  he  had  met  and  answered 
in  the  wilderness,  only  three  years  before. 

Jesus  was  a  young  man,  only  three  and 
thirty.  His  simple  out  of-door  life  had  brought 
abundant  vigor,  in  spite  of  his  vigils  and  toils. 
“Father,  save  me  from  this  hour,”  was  not 
unmanly  cowardice,  but  the  natural  human 
revolt  of  youth  and  health  against  a  premature 
and  violent  death,  with  his  life  work  an  appar¬ 
ent  failure.  It  was  but  for  an  instant;  the 
steady  purpose  asserted  itself:  “For  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour.” 

Here  is  stated  again  the  Christian  paradox 
(John  xii.  24,  25),  with  the  apt  illustration  of 
the  grain  of  wheat,  apparently  cast  away  and 
destroyed  by  decay,  but  really  saved  into  a 
larger  and  better  life.  The  farmer  who  is 
afraid  to  bury  his  grain  finds  poverty  and  loss. 
A  man  who  never  spends  his  life  for  others, 
who  selfishly  gathers  to  himself  alone  all  ad¬ 
vantage  or  learning,  finds  his  life  and  his 
attainments  shriveling  and  decaying,  and  at 
last  lost,  even  to  himself.  The  great  need  of 
giving  out,  if  we  would  increase  in  strength 
or  virtue  or  grace,  is  shown  both  by  observation 
and  experience. 

Again  as  in  the  Transfiguration  the  Father 
strengthens  the  Son  for  the  ordeal  before  him 
(vss.  28,  29).  Notice  the  difference  in  the 
hearers.  Some  heard  only  thunder,  others  an 
angel’s  voice.  The  same  difference  exists  to¬ 
day,  “having  ears,  they  hear  not.” 

In  verse  31  comes  a  hint  of  the  far  reaching 
nature  of  these  events  that  were  passing  before 
their  eyes.  The  battle  was  on,  and  the  Prince 
of  this  world  was  hastening  to  his  defeat.  It 
is  wonderful  to  think  that  this  little  world  of 
ours  has  been  the  scene  of  this  conflict.  Here 
evil  has  had  its  chance,  and  God  has  been 
stronger  than  the  evil. 

In  verse  34  we  meet  once  more  the  Jewish 


even  among  the  heathen,  for  his  knowledge  alliances  by  marriage  with  the  heathen  popnla-  idea  of  the  Messiah.  In  their  conception,  he 
of  the  Torah,  or  Law  of  Jehovah  (Ezra  vi.  6,  tion  around  them  (ix.  1-3).  There  were  strong  could  not  be  removed  from  the  earth,  even  by 
10,  12,  25),  and  considered  as  its  special  custo-  reasons  why  this  fact  was  especially  disas-  an  exaltation,  such  as  they  thought  being 
dian  (verse  14)  and  expounder  (verses  18,  26).  trous  at  the  present  time,  but  they  will  be  “lifted  up”  must  mean.  Hopeless  of  any  ex - 
He  had  probably  devoted  his  life  to  its  study  more  appropriately  considered  in  another  planation,  Jesus  ends  his  last  words  to  them  by 
and  elucidation.  A  generally  accepted  tradi-  lesson.  one  more  appeal  to  them  to  walk  in  the  light. 
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Believe,  he  says,  try  to  understand.  Refuse 
evil,  accept  good.  Let  the  light  shine  in  your 
hesurts.  As  the  light  glorifies  the  earth,  so  the 
light  of  Christ’s  nature  transforms  and  digni¬ 
fies  the  man  who  accepts  it,  and  then  only  can 
he  be  said  to  know  the  true  life  of  the  soul. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  BIBLE 
STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

PART  II. 

Rev.  Livingston  L.  Taylor. 

Note.— The  first  part  of  this  address,  de¬ 
scribing  the  success  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Lessons  in  the  speaker’s  own  Sunday-school, 
is  given  in  The  Evangelist  for  last  week. 

With  reference  to  the  Bible  Study  Union’s 
System  of  Graded  Lessons  which  we  are  using, 
I  am  not  here  to  proclaim  that  perfection  has 
been  attained.  The  first  series,  issued  by  Dr. 
Blakeslee  in  1891,  was  good.  But  the  scheme 
as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  details  has  steadily 
improved  with  use  and  experience.  It  would 
be  sad  to  think  that  there  was  no  longer  room 
for  improvement.  We  like  the  System  as  it  is 
very  well. 

But  now  in  telling  you  a  little  more  particu¬ 
larly  why  we  like  it,  I  am  anxious  that  no  un¬ 
favorable  opinion  of  the  System  which  any  of 
you  may  have  formed  shall  be  allowed  to 
hinder  the  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the 
principles  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  state,  and 
which  it  seems  to  us  the  Bible  Study  Union 
recognizes  in  a  helpful  way  in  the  preparation 
of  its  lessons. 

1st.  The  fundamental  principle  which  we 
have  desired  to  recognize  is  the  educutiomd 
|■eel)onsihility  of  the  Sunday-school.  Until  we 
have  settled  the  question  whether  the  Snnday- 
.  school  is  to  teach  or  to  preach  there  is  very 
little  use  in  proceeding  with  the  argument. 
We  believe  that  the'Sunday-schools  of  America 
are  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  in  the  history  and  teachings  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  secular  schools 
have  abandoned  this  work  to  the  churches,  and 
the  churches  have  no  agency  through  which  to 
accomplish  it  except  the  Sunday-school.  The 
responsibility  is  vast.  The  provision  will  never 
be  adequate  until  the  responsibility  is  more 
clearly  realized.  The  task  is  an  immense  one. 
Nothing  but  the  heroic  resolve  to  teach,  to 
assume  the  place  to  which  we  are  called  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  republic,  will 
avail.  Let  the  preachers  preach ;  let  the  evan¬ 
gelists  plead ;  let  the  prayer-meeting  thrive  and 
minister  to  the  development  of  the  devotional 
life  of  the  Church  infstrength  and  beauty,  but 
let  the  Sunday-school  teach,  teach,  teach! 

The  objection  most  frequently  urged  against 
the  serious  undertaking  of  a  comprehensive 
educational  work  by  the  Sunday-school  is  that 
we  have  so  little  time  at  our  disposal.  Then 
every  stroke  should  be  made  to  tell;  every  im¬ 
pression  should  be  linked  with  the  last  and 
made  ready  to  be  linked  with  the  next.  If  we 
can  take  but  one  step  each  Sunday,  let  there 
be  no  backward  step.  Let  ns  go  somewhere. 
Let  us  insist  on  getting  somewhere.  Let  ns 
have  from  the  beginning  somewhere  to  go.  If 
we  go  around,  let  it  be  in  a  spiral,  not  on  a 
weary  level.  There  are  many  things  which 
we  hope  will  result  from  our  teaching,  but 
whatever  we  endeavor  to  accomplish  in  the 
Sunday-school,  let  ns  endeavor  to  accomplish 
it  by  teaching,  by  teaching  something  that  will 
stay  taught,  by  teaching  something  that  will 
amount  to  something,  when  it  is  all  got 
together. 

2nd.  The  next  principle  to  which  I  will 
allude  overlaps  the  first,  perhaps;  it  is  reliance 
on  'Hhe  educational  use  of  the  whole  Scripture,” 
ruther  than  on  “the  homiletical  use  of  short  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture.”  We  preach  best  from  a  few 
verses.  We  teach  best  with  a  longer  passage 
under  review,  and  a  broader  outlook  before 


us.  It  should  be  our  aim,  I  mean,  not  to  teach 
what  it  says  in  the  Bible,  but  what  the  Bible 
says.  There  is  a  difference.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  experience  of  our  Bible  class,  in  its 
Old  Testament  work  particularly,  revealed  the 
advantages  of  this  conception  of  our  teaching 
work.  In  the  matter,  for  example,  of  difficul¬ 
ties  of  long  standing,  it  is  very  much  more 
effective  to  confront  them  or  to  crowd  them 
out  with  the  great  underlying  truths  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  thau  it  is  to  fight  text  with  text.  In  fact, 
I  believe  there  is  no  point  of  view  from  which 
the  superior  educational  value  of  the  more 
general,  less  textual  method  of  study  will  not 
be  apparent.  But  again  let  me  remind  yon 
that  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  we  feel  that  we  are  called  to  preach  or 
to  teach. 

3rd.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  principles 
which  seemed  to  us  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Bible  Study  Union  Lessons  is  the  importance  of 
rapid  movement,  a  short  cycle,  a«d  constant  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  story  as  a  whole.  This  principle 
is  necessarily  ignored  iu  the  International  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  seven  years’  cycle  is  too  long  and 
the  transitions  in  the  course  of  it  from  period 
to  period  are  too  violent  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  scholar  to  gain  a  connected  and  progressive 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  I  believe 
that  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  go 
speedily  to  the  end,  and  when  we  go  back,  go 
back  to  the  beginning.  This  is  possible  under 
the  system  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  which 
provides  for  a  three  years’  course,  beginning 
always  with  the  Life  of  Jesus  which  is  thus 
made  as  the  course  proceeds,  central,  its  light 
falling  in  an  anticipatory  way  upon  the  lessons 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  which  follow  it  and 
in  retrospective  illumination  upon  the  Old 
Testament  studies  which  come  next,  to  yield 
in  turn  to  the  blessed  Life  itself  once  more. 

Whether  the  International  System  of  Uni¬ 
form  Lessons  can  be  graded  in  their  use  or  not, 
it  is  impossible  except  by  supplemental  instruc¬ 
tion  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  direction  in 
which  this  principle  of  continuity  and  of  swift 
movement  is  so  fruitful.  The  attempt  of  the 
average  teacher  to  establish  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  successive  lessons  is  as  feeble  as  the 
more  ambitious  attempts  which  we  find  in 
some  of  the  Lesson  Helps  are  forced  and  arti¬ 
ficial.  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  loyalty  of 
the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons  to  this  princi¬ 
ple  which  we  are  now  considering  as  consti¬ 
tuting  a  stronger  claim  upon  our  consideration 
than  even  its  admirable  devotion  to  the  ideal 
of  thoughtfully  graded  material. 

4th.  The  fourth  principle  which  I  desire  to 
commend  is  the  superior  educational  value  of 
material  which  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  story 
as  a  whole.  The  line  of  cleavage  between  a 
homiletical  system  and  a  truly  educational 
system  runs  very  deep.  Under  the  educational 
ideal  the  separate  lessons  will  be  selected  not 
for  their  intrinsic  interest  alone,  but  with 
special  reference  to  their  significance  in  the 
comprehensive  scheme  of  instruction  which  has 
been  first  of  all  adopted. 

5th.  A  principle  perhaps  more  mechanical 
but  exceedingly  important  is  the  determination 
to  make  the  use  of  the  Bible  itself  indispensable 
and  supreme  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  It 
is  a  bit  of  idle  miscalculation  both  of  time  and 
of  human  nature  to  deluge  our  teachers  and 
scholars  with  Lesson  Helps  and  then  tell  them 
that  the  pure  water  of  the  Word  is  after  all 
what  they  are  to  quaff.  To  master  the  purport 
of  the  questions  which  call  for  written  answers 
in  the  Bible  Study  Union’s  Lessons,  to  read  the 
passage  to  which  the  scholar  is  referred,  to 
frame  an  answer  that  will  be  brief  enough  to 
write  in  the  space  allotted,  not  only  is  a  most 
wholesome  mental  drill,  but  establishes  an 
association  in  thought  between  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Bible  and  a  wide-awake  mind  which 


will  answer  in  advance  the  question  we  hear 
so  often,  “Why  is  the  Bible  so  uninteresting 
to  me?’’  These  lessons  not  only  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  Bible,  but  form  the  habit  of 
coming  to  the  Bible  with  the  mind  alert. 

6th.  I  mention  briefly  the  principle  of  care¬ 
ful  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  lessons  designed  for  younger  children.  The 
experience  of  our  own  Primary  Department, 
already  recounted,  covers  this  point  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way.  The  need  of  adaptation,  frequently 
far  fetched,  is  acknowledged  with  practical 
unanimity  by  primary  workers.  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  uniform  lessons  for  all  grades 
which  can  be  fairly  said  to  offset  this  great 
advantage?  I  believe  that  this  discrimination 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  relevancy  and  of  the 
likelihood  to  interest  the  child,  but  a  matter  of 
ethical  importance  as  well.  One  of  the  inci¬ 
dental  results  of  kindergarten  work  and  of 
child  study  in  general  is  a  quickened  conscience 
as  to  what  portions  of  the  Scripture  may  be 
properly  and  profitably  brought  to  the  attention 
of  little  children. 

7th.  In  the  last  place  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  sound  and  important  educational  principle  that 
special  elective  courses  should  be  provided  for  adult 
classes:  that  tho^e  who  desire  to  continue  their 
connection  with  the  Sunday-school  and  their 
associated  study  of  the  Bible  should  have  broad 
pastures  opened  op  to  them.  I  believe  that 
many  who  drop  out  of  the  ranks  as  we  march 
up  and  down,  as  we  march  around  and  around, 
would  remain  with  ns  were  we  in  a  position 
to  open  up  to  them  the  inexhaustible  fields  for 
special  study  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  afford.  In  such  courses 
conducted  by  teachers  who  shall  make  them  a 
specialty  from  year  to  year,  we  can  provide  a 
“somewhither”  to  which  every  scholar  may  be 
taught  to  look  forward  from  very  early  years 
with  delightful  anticipations. 

Cleveland,  O. 
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Men  Sent  of  God. 

Oct.  16.  Moses.  Ex.  3 : 1-10 ;  4 : 10-16. 

17.  Isaiah.  Isa.  6:1-13. 

18.  Jeremiah.  Jer.  1:1-10. 

19.  The  Twelve.  Matt.  10 : 1-8. 

20.  Philip  the  evangelist.  Acts  6 : 1-6 ;  8  :  5-8, 36, 36, 40. 

31.  Paul.  Acts  9:  10-16. 

23.  Topic— An  oldtime  missionary.  Jonah  3:  1-10. 

(A  missionary  meeting.) 

God  never  diminishes  the  number  of  loungers 
in  his  choice  of  pre-eminent  leaders.  “Why 
cnmbereth  it  the  ground?”  is  the  startling 
question  concerning  the  barren  tree.  Idlers 
were  roused  into  action  as  they  heard  the  cry, 
“Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?”  Moses 
and  David  were  leaders  of  flocks  before  they 
became  the  leaders  of  God’s  chosen  people. 
Elisha  was  first  a  tiller  of  the  soil  before  God 
gave  him  the  finer  culture  of  hearts.  Car¬ 
penters  are  builders,  constructors.  From  their 
bench  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came  to  be  the  great 
character  builder.  Peter  caught  fish  before  he 
caught  men.  Paul  made  earthly  tabernacles 
before  he  talked  about  those  buildings  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
When  or  where  did  God  ever  choose  or  promote 
an  idler  because  of  his  idleness?  He  who  is  not 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least  will  not  be 
faithful  in  that  which  is  most.  God  chooses 
and  commissions  workers  not  shirkers. 

Revelation  and  Providence  for  the  ages  past 
and  for  the  ages  to  come  centre  about  God’s 
efforts  to  secure  a  holy  people  for  the  service 
of  a  holy  God.  ‘  ‘  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart 
for  they  shall  see  God.”  In  Hebrews  xii.  14, 
holiness  is  made  the  requisite  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  ‘  ‘  Pure  religion  and 
undeflled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to 
visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their 
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affliction,  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from 
the  world.  ”  “  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above 
is  first  pare,  then  peaceable.  ’  ’  Heart  cleansing 
is  the  core  of  Calvary.  David’s  sin  was  jast 
that  which  kings  of  all  ages  have  committed 
without  compunction.  Because  he  was  God’s 
servant  it  wrung  from  him  the  bitter  cry, 
“Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned  and 
done  this  evil  in  thy  sight.  ’  ’  “  Create  within 
me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.’’  It  is  the  man  of  “clean 
hands  and  pure  heart  who  shall  ascend  into  the 
hill  of  the  Lord. ’’  “Woe  is  me  because  I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  ’  ’  is  the  bitter  cry  of  Isaiah 
as  he  hears  God’s  call  to  service.  Cleansing 
himself  was  not  thought  of  because  it  was 
impossible.  Therefore  God  removed  his  in¬ 
iquity  and  purged  his  sin.  After  cleansing 
came  the  glad  cry,  ‘  ‘  Here  am  I,  send  me.  ’  ’ 
Without  purity  Christ  would  have  had  no 
power.  If  you  wish  to  wield  power  for  God, 
you  must  first  secure  cleansing  from  him. 

“Where  no  vision  is  the  people  perish.’’ 
God’s  great  servants  have  always  been  people 
of  high  and  holy  vision.  To  this  the  past  and 
present  testify.  To  call  the  roll  of  God’s 
heroes  in  all  ages  is  to  be  reminded  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  Faith  in  and  communion 
with  God  make  the  difference  between  a  dark 
and  a  radiant  future.  To  Ingersoll  the  future 
was  dark  because  he  did  not  know  God,  and 
his  plan.  To  Henry  Drummond  it  was  big 
with  hope,  because  he  trusted  in  God.  Spir¬ 
itual  law  guides  in  the  choice  for  spiritual 
service.  ‘  ‘  While  they  mused  the  fire  burned,  ’  ’ 
and  with  this  heat  and  because  of  it  came 
light.  Paul’s  eagerness  to  do  God’s  will  at 
Troas  explains  God’s  revelation  of  that  will. 
Expectant  shepherds  saw  the  glory  and  heard 
the  joy  of  the  Nativity.  Had  not  St.  John 
been  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day  we  should 
never  have  known  of  God’s  wiping  away  all 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  redeemed.  Only 
those  who  await  heaven’s  glories  can  be  glad¬ 
dened  by  them.  Pentecostal  blessing  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  ten  days  of  waiting. 

This  is  the  day  of  visions.  Stirred  by  the 
possibilities  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
millions  of  young  people,  “Trusting  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  promise  him 
that  they  will  strive  to  do  whatever  he  would 
have  them  do.’’  “What  Would  Jesus  Do?’’ 
would  have  been  limited  to  one  very  small 
edition  were  it  not  that  in  all  lands  the 
supreme  question  is  that  of  Christ’s  conduct  in 
our  position.  Men  and  women  are  awaking 
all  over  the  earth  as  Jacob  did  after  his  mid¬ 
night  vision,  and  with  his  exclamation,  too, 
“Surely  God  is  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it 
not.  ’  ’ 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
following  important  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

“Resolved,  that  the  Council,  observing  the 
growing  tendency  of  outside  agencies — religious 
and  philanthropic — drawing  upon  the  strength 
and  resources  of  Endeavor  Societies,  strongly 
urges  them  in  all  such  cases  to  lay  these  before 
the  pastor  and  officers  of  their  churches,  re¬ 
minding  them  that  as  societies  they  exist 
primarily  and  constitutionally  for  the  local 
churches  with  which  they  are  identified,  and 
of  which  they  form  an  integral  part.’’ 

With  regard  to  the  Mormon  question.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wells  has  said:  “We  believe  that,  while 
there  has  never  been  a  time  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  when  the  Mormon  Church  was  not  a 
menace  to  our  national  welfare,  it  has  never 
been  so  dangerous  as  now.  Twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  Mormon  missionaries  are  at  work  winning 
converts  to  their  soul-destroying  doctrines. 
Recently,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  them 
preached  on  the  historic  Boston  Common,  only 
a  few  steps  from  our  Christian  Endeavor  head¬ 


quarters.  An  enormous  section  of  the  West  is 
under  Mormon  control.  A  polygamist  is  to 
enter  the  next  Congress,  and  will  remain  there 
unless  Christian  sentiment  is  aroused  to  expel 
him.  For  the  honor  of  womanhood,  for  the 
purity  of  the  home,  for  the  fair  name  of  our 
country,  we  call  upon  Christians  everywhere 
to  wiite  to  their  Congressmen,  urging  this 
action.  ’  ’ 

In  the  Colombia  under  the  Southern  skies 
Christian  Endeavor  seems  as  hale  and  aggres¬ 
sive  as  in  our  Northern  Columbia,  where  it 
was  born.  The  society  in  Bogota,  the  capital, 
has  twenty-two  active  members,  as  many  as 
seventeen  of  whom  can  be  relied  on  to  lead  in 
prayer.  Four  associate  members  united  with 
the  church.  Out  of  forty  members  in  all,  the 
average^attendance  is  thirty-two. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Miles,  says:  “I  believe  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  is  equal  to  that  in  the  average  society 
ofj  the  United  States.  That  means  more  here 
than  there,  for  these  women  and  girls  have 
had  little^ or  no  training  in  organized  work, 
and  in  speaking  in  public.  ’’ 

The  Secretary’s  quarterly  statistical  report 
shows  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
Young^People’s  Societies,  28,314;  Junior  Socie¬ 
ties,  12,877;  Intermediate  Societies,  977  ;  Moth¬ 
ers’  Societies,  72 ;  Senior  Societies,  29 ;  Parents’ 
Societies,*!.  In  Canada  there  are  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies,  2,940;  Junior  Societies,  534; 
Intermediate  Societies,  21 ;  Parents’  Societies, 
2;  Mothers’  Societies,  1;  and  in  foreign  lands. 
Young  People’s  Societies,  8,767  ;  Junior  Socie¬ 
ties,  1,363;  Senior  Societies,  21;  Mothers’  So¬ 
cieties,  12;  Intermediate  Societies,  7.  Besides 
these  there  are  of  floating  societies,  124,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  56,062  societies,  with  a  total 
membership  of  3,363,720. 

In  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Paton,  a  Christian  Endeavor  Sociefy 
has  won  an  entire  village  from  heathenism. 
First  one  hundred,  then  two  hundred  more 
heathen  marched  up  to  the  mission  house  and 
burned  their  idols. 

Writing  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  World, 
Dr.  Clark  says:  “One  of  the  first  sights  that 
caught  my  eye  near  my  hotel  and  in  front  of 
the  City  Hall,  in  the  most  conspicuous  spot  of 
all  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  is  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  fountain.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  bust  of 
Queen  Victoria,  while  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  in  large  letters  is  the  monogram 
C.  E. 

surrounding  the  inscription 
1837 

VICTORIA 

1897 

This  fountain  was  given  by  the  Juniors  of 
Winnipeg:  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  money 
being  raised  by  them  to  commemorate  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  their  good  Queen’s 
reign.  ’  ’ 

COl'KTESY. 

Not  long  ago  an  Indian  gentleman  said  to  a 
missionary,  “You  always  have  taken  great 
pains  about  developing  courteous  habits  in 
children  in  your  school.  I  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  training  more  and  more,  and  while 
thanking  you,  I  request  you  to  pay  even  more 
attention  to  it.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  well- 
dressed  English  gentleman  thank  the  ticket 
collector  in  the  tram  courteously  when  he 
received  his  ticket;  and  it  seemed  beauti¬ 
ful.  ’  ’  Do  missionaries  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  development  of  courtesy  and  of  good 
manners  in  their  school  children,  and  agents, 
and  servants? 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

AT  PRATER-MEETING. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

There  were  only  two  or  three  of  us 
Who  came  to  the  place  of  prayer. 

Came  in  the  teeth  of  a  driving  storm ; 

But  for  that  we  did  not  care. 

Since  after  our  hymns  of  praise  had  risen. 

And  our  earnest  prayers  were  said, 

The  Master  himself  was  present  there, 

And  gave  us  the  living  bread. 

We  knew  his  look  on  our  leader's  face. 

So  rapt  and  glad  and  free ; 

We  felt  his  touch  when  our  heads  were  bowed. 

We  heard  his  “Come  to  me.” 

Nobody  saw-  him  lift  the  latch. 

And  none  unliarred  the  door  : 

But  “peace  ”  was  his  token  to  every  heart. 

And  how  could  we  ask  for  more  V 

Each  of  us  felt  the  load  of  sin 
From  the  weary  shoulder  fall ; 

E.ich  of  us  dropped  the  load  of  care. 

And  the  grief  that  was  like  a  pall ; 

And  over  our  spiritsa  blessed  calm 
Swept  in  from  the  jasper  sea. 

And  strength  was  ours  lor  toil  and  strife 
In  the  days  that  were  thence  to  be. 

It  was  only  a  handful  gathered  in 
To  the  little  place  of  prayer. 

Outside  were  struggling  and  pain  and  sin. 

But  the  Lord  himself  was  there : 

He  came  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  gave— 

Wherever  his  lovetl  ones  be 
To  stand  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Though  they  count  but  two  or  three. 

And  forth  we  fared  in  the  bitter  rain, 

.\nd  our  hearts  had  grown  so  warm. 

It  seemed  like  the  pelting  of  summer  flower-', 

.\nd  not  the  crash  of  the  storm  ; 

“  'Twas  a  time  of  the  dearest  privilege 
Or  the  Lord’s  right  hand,”  we  said. 

As  we  thought  how  Jesus  himself  had  come 
To  feed  us  with  living  bread. 

—From  the  Central  l'resl>!fl>  rhiii. 

ONE  WHO  CARES. 

A  well  known  evangelist  tells  of  paying^a 
visit  to  a  bereaved  mother,  taking  his  'little 
daughter  with  him.  On  leaving  the  house  of 
mourning  the  child  asked: 

“Papa,  did  you  feel  as  if  I  was  dead?’’ 

The  question  was  startling.  He  realized  in 
how  small  a  degree  he  had  entered  into  the 
woman’s  trouble,  and  made,  by  the  power  of 
sympathy,  the  loss  his  own. 

A  lady  coming  out  of  a  store  in  Paris  several 
years  ago,  saw  two  girls  passing.  She  heard 
one  say  with  a  Scotch  accent,  “I  don’t  care 
what  becomes  of  me!’’  Stepping  forward, 
she  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl’s  arm  with  the 
earnest  words,  “But  I  do,’’  at  the  same  time 
giving  her  a  little  note.  In  the  guidance  of 
God,  this  lady  was  trying  to  form  a  Bible 
class  for  English-speaking  young  women,  and 
had  notes  of  invitation  in  her  pocket,  signed, 

‘  ‘  One  who  cares  tor  you.  ’  ’ 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  lady  sat  in  the 
place  appointed,  but  no  one  appeared  The 
second  Sunday  she  sat  there  for  a  full  hour  but 
no  one  appeared.  On  the  third  Sunday  her 
faith  had  failed  a  little  and  the  door  was 
partly  closed.  It  was  gently  pushed  open,  and 
the  girl  to  whom  she  had  given  the  note  in  the 
street  came  in.  She  was  the  first  member  of 
the  class,  and  it  was  her  gift  of  one  franc 
(twenty  cents)  which  started  a  fund  for  the 
aid  of  friendless  young  strangers  in  Paris. 

Some  years  later  another  Englishwoman,  an 
active  Christian  worker,  was  taken  very  ill  in 
Paris.  She  was  most  tenderly  cared  for  by  a 
trained  nurse  who  spoke  her  language,  and 
whose  unfailing  efforts,  night  and  day,  brought 
the  invalid  back,  with  God’s  blessing,  to  a  life 
of  usefulness.  To  this  place  of  consecration 
the  Scotch  girl  had  come  who,  on  her  way  to 
destruction,  was  once  rescued  by  the  words, 

‘  ‘  One  who  cares.  ’  ’ 

Three  simple  words,  bearing  rich  fruit, 
through  the  mercy  of  him  who  went  under 
the  deep  waters  of  death  to  save  ns. 
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‘  ‘  Pat  yoar  arms  aboat  me  and  tn'  to  take  me 
•with  yon  to  him, ’’ said  another  young  girl 
thus  rescued.  “It  would  be  easier  to  go  with 
one  who  has  been  before.  ’  ’ 

This  is  the  way  to  save  souls.  Put  your 
arms  about  them,  show  them  that  you  really 
care,  win  them  for  Jesus.  E.  E.  H. 

MANHOOD,  FIRST  AND  LAST. 

John  Wright  Buckham. 

It  is  said  that  upon  a  certain  grave-stone 
somewhere  in  France,  there  is  the  following 

inscription:  “M. - .  Born  a  Man, 

died  a  Grocer.  ’  ’ 

The  metamorphosis  of  men  into  mere  wheels 
in  the  industrial  or  social  machine,  into  mere 
butchers  and  bakers  and  candle  stick  makers, 
into  grocers,  tailors,  and  brokers,  or  into  mere 
doctors,  lawyers  and  ministers,  so  that  they 
become  that  and  nothing  more,  losing  all  other 
interests  in  the  single  pursuit  in  which  they 
are  engaged  until  they  become  simply  the  au¬ 
tomatons  of  trade  or  professionalism — that  is 
one  of  the  sorriest  fruits  of  civilization. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  incongruity  between 
being  a  man  and  being  a  grocer,  or  a  day- 
laborer,  or  anything  else  that  is  honest,  pro¬ 
vided  one  does  not  sink  his  manhood  in  his 
occupation.  Indeed  that  very  occupation,  or 
calling,  helps  to  make  one  more  of  a  man,  if 
rightly  used.  Your  true  grocer  makes  his 
business  the  means  of  doing  good,  of  develop¬ 
ing  his  principle,  his  sagacity,  his  power  of 
service.  And  when  business  hours  are  over  he 
is  able  also  to  drop  his  grocership  and  meet 
with  his  fellow  men  on  the  basis  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  of  Christianity,  of  brotherhood.  The 
man  swings  the  grocer,  and  not  the  grocer  the 
man.  But  if  the  grocer  gets  the  better  of  the 
man,  if  life  resolves  itself  into  figuring  for 
small  profits,  then  manhood  passes  into  total 
and  perpetual  eclipse.  The  same  is  true  of  any 
occupation,  however  high,  however  low.  If  it 
comes  to  dominate  the  man  he  is  lost. 

No  degree  of  success  in  business  or  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  will  atone  for  the  loss  of  manhood. 
“What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?’’  Life  is  larger  than  the  accessories  of 
life.  Manhood  is  priceless  beyond  any  material 
gains.  First  of  all  we  are  to  be  men  and 
women,  to  keep  our  manhood  and  womanhood 
erect,  above  the  reach  of  our  occupation,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  After  that  we  may  be  grocers, 
clerks,  teachers,  lawyers,  ministers,  anything, 
to  the  advantage,  not  the  loss  of  manhood  or 
womanhood.  The  inscription  would  be  all 
right  if  it  read :  Born  a  man,  died  a  man,  and 
a  grocer. 

Salem,  Mass. 

MARIAN  HOMEWARD  B0U>D. 

Felicia  Primer. 

The  author  of  the  following  story  is  a  blind  girl.  We 
feel  sure  our  young  readers  will  be  touched  by  the  strong 
sense  of  beauty  the  simple  little  story  reveals-  the  love  of 
nature,  of  trees  and  floweis  and  twittering  birds,  which 
this  little  girl  has  seen  only  with  the  eyes  of  love.  Ed. 

As  Marian  stepped  from  the  train,  she 
noticed  the  usual  hurry  and  excitement  of 
passengers  and  drivers  in  the  depot.  Her  eyes 
wandered  from  point  to  point  of  the  confusion, 
till  she  was  suddenly  recalled  by  a  hearty  voice 
close  beside  her  saying,  “Whither  away,  fair 
damsel?  If  you  let  your  mind  wander  in  all 
this  confusion  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  it.’’ 
In  another  instant  Marian’s  arms  were  thrown 
around  the  tall  speaker  and  her  joyful  cry,  “O, 
Uncle  Percy!’’  settled  the  propriety  of  her  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  any  interested  passer  by.  For  a 
short  time  the  scene  was  one  of  affectionate 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  one,  and  desper¬ 
ate  submission  on  that  of  the  other. 

Marian  was  returning  home  from  a  distant 
boarding  school  for  her  summer  vacation.  She 
was  tall  for  her  sixteen  years,  and  the  ani¬ 
mated  expression  of  her  face  was  not  less 


attractive  than  the  pretty,  regular  features. 
She  was  soon  seated  beside  her  uncle  in  the 
carriage,  and  old  Kit,  the  bay  mare,  was  carry¬ 
ing  them  at  a  rapid  pace  toward  home.  The 
boy,  Sandy,  stayed  behind  to  take  care  of  their 
interests  and  his  own,  by  attending  to  the 
baggage  and  picking  up  all  the  latest  village 
gossip. 

Marian  was  the  first  to  speak,  “Uncle 
Percy,  you  are  awfully  tanned,  I  don’t  believe 
Grandpa  Howard  ever  gave  you  a  worse  tan¬ 
ning  than  you  have  gained  in  those  far  away 
islands!’’ 

“Your  grandfather,’’  said  Mr.  Howard  with 
a  laugh,  “should  have  been  a  tanner  by  trade. 
I  hope  I  am  as  good  a  sample  and  have  profited 
as  much  by  his  private  practice  as  the  other 
four  boys.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  a  long  time,  uncle,’’  said  Marian, 
“since  you  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands; 
you  must  tell  me  everything  that  happened 
there  from  beginning  to  end.  ’’ 

“Just  now  I  am  pretty  well  taken  up  with 
settling  my  home  affairs, ’’her  uncle  replied, 
“but  as  soon  as  my  time  is  my  own,  it  shall 
be  yours  also,  my  little  girl.  ’’ 

After  crossing  the  Red  Bridge,  their  way  lay 
along  a  smooth  road  along  the  edge  of  a  woods. 
Nodding  wild  flowers  welcomed  them ;  bushes 
and  shrubs  and  the  tall  trees  beckoned  for 
them  to  advance,  and  on  the  waving  branches 
the  little  birds  were  singing  and  twittering. 
They  had  prepared  a  concert  for  Marian,  their 
true  lover  and  protector.  Marian  loved  the 
little  birds.  When  at  home,  after  clearing  the 
table,  she  would  shake  the  cloth  out  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  window  where  her  little  friends  had 
learned  to  expect  the  crumbs.  Old  Kit's  spirits 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  the  regular  beating  of 
her  hoofs  made  a  suitable  rhythm  for  the  wild 
bird- music  of  the  woods. 

They  now  left  the  woods  behind  and  turned 
off  of  the  Franklin  road  on  to  the  Hamden, 
and  were  passing  David  Scott’s  house,  when 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  the  household,  suddenly 
issued  forth  with  a  dish-towel  tacked  in  her 
gingham  apron.  Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up 
and  showed  the  pretty  white  arms  in  contrast 
to  the  useful  brown  hands. 

“O,  Marian,  I’m  so  glad  you  have  come 
home!’’  she  exclaimed.  “I  knew  the  horse 
and  carriage  ever  so  far  off,  but  I  could  not 
recognize  either  you  or  Mr.  Howard!’’  Marian 
promised  to  call  on  Jane  as  soon  as  possible 
and  exchange  city  news  for  country  gossip. 

Interruptions  of  this  sort  became  more  fre¬ 
quent  as  they  got  nearer  home.  Marian  knew 
all  the  houses,  all  the  faces  were  those  of 
friends,  even  the  new  baby-faces,  for  she 
counted  all  babies  in  her  list  of  friends. 

As  they  came  up  to  the  little  bridge  under 
which  ran  a  clear  sparkling  stream,  and  over 
which  ran  a  bright  active  little  boy ;  this  same 
little  boy  sprang  into  the  back  of  the  carriage 
and  hugged  Marian  with  all  his  might.  Marian 
and  her  brother  Arthur  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other;  he  loved  Marian  as  dearly  as  she  loved 
him.  And  Marian  intended  not  to  give  up 
sports  which  Arthur  revelled  in,  so  long  as  he 
required  her  services  as  playfellow. 

Arthur  had  a  great  deal  to  tell ;  that  Whitey, 
his  little  bantam,  bad  just  begun  laying,  and 
how  he  had  “licked”  big  Bill  Brown  for 
stoning  his  dog  Major.  While  these  important 
matters  were  being  related  they  came  in  full 
view  of  a  pretty  white  house  on  a  gently 
sloping  hill.  The  house  was  nearly  covered 
with  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles,  which 
vied  with  each  other  in  beauty  and  fragrance. 
Over  the  fence  which  surrounded  the  well- 
kept  lawn,  the  sweet  brier  was  allowed  to  rove 
and  climb  in  lovely  confusion.  The  house 
stood  at  an  angle  where  two  roads  met.  Mrs. 
Barton  stood  on  the  porch  which  faced  the 
Hamden  road.  She  was  shading  her  eyes  and 


looking  eagerly  down  the  road;  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago,  she  had  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  train  on  which  Marian  should 
arrive. 

Mrs.  Barton  was  simply  an  older  Marian. 
Both  had  the  same  dark  hair  and  dark  thought¬ 
ful  eyes,  and  a  few  years  promised  to  bestow 
on  Marian  a  tall  graceful  figure  like  that 
which  her  mother  possessed.  As  Mrs.  Burton 
stood  there  in  the  doorway  framed  in  roses, 
with  a  tender  expression,  which  the  returning 
home  of  her  daughter  gave,  she  was  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  lovely  picture  she  made.  She 
stood  on  vantage  ground  and  saw  the  carriage 
when  it  was  yet  a  great  distance  off.  There 
was  old  Kit  marching  steadily  ahead  under 
Mr.  Howard’s  guidance,  and  there  were  the 
two  children.  Marian  had  her  arm  over  the 
back  of  the  seat  round  her  little  brother,  while 
he  was  trying  hard  to  condense  the  experiences 
of  a  few  months  into  a  few  minutes. 

The  carriage  had  scarcely  stopped  when 
Marian  alighted  and  in  another  moment  she 
was  receiving  and  returning  her  mother’s 
loving  embrace.  In  what  better  place  can  we 
leave  our  Marian  than  in  the  loving,  protect¬ 
ing  arms  of  her  mother,  while  Major  circles 
about  them  in  great  excitement,  keeping  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  from  them  as  though  protecting  a 
magic  circle,  of  which  they  are  the  central 
point. 

As  Mr.  Howard  drove  on  past  the  house, 
under  the  grape  arbor,  and  along  the  path 
which  led  to  the  barn,  an  earnest  prayer  rose 
in  his  heart,  that  he  might  be  all  that  a  father 
could  have  been  to  his  dearly  loved  sister’s 
fatherless  children. 

A  JAPANESE  SOLOMON. 

By  a  Presbyterian  Missionary. 

In  one  of  the  many  temples  of  Tokyo  is  an 
idol  tied  about  with  ropes  from  head  to  foot. 
The  story  is  that  many  years  ago  a  weary 
pedlar  deposited  his  burden  for  a  few  moments 
before  this  god,  assured  that  under  his  care 
naught  would  happen  to  his  humble  worshiper’s 
goods.  Absent  for  a  few  moments  in  quest  of 
refreshment  he  returned  to  find  his  bundle  of 
fine  white  silks  gone,  no  one  knew  whither. 
In  his  distress  he  appealed  to  a  certain  noted 
Judge  Oka  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his 
goods.  After  listening  to  the  story,  the  judge 
said,  “Since  no  one  was  seen  entering  the 
temple  or  disappearing  with  the  bundle,  it 
must  be  that  the  god  has  stolen  it.  Hence 
we  must  arrest  and  imprison  him  until  he  con¬ 
fesses  and  restores  the  goods.”  Saying  thus, 
and  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  wor¬ 
shipers,  he  bound  the  idol  hand  and  foot,  and 
haled  him  to  prison.  A  public  trial  of  the  god, 
Jizo  by  name,  was  announced.  The  entire 
community  flocked  in  greatest  anrazement  to 
the  spacious  court-room.  The  idol  Jizo  was 
brought  in  in  fetters  and  the  trial  duly  opened, 
the  great  audience  looking  on  in  speechless 
awe.  Suddenly  all  doors  were  closed,  and 
every  exit  watched  by  soldiers  under  strictest 
orders.  The  entire  community  found  itself 
imprisoned.  The  stern  judge  turned  deaf  ears 
to  every  plea  for  release,  promising  freedom 
only  on  condition  that  each  inmate  would  send 
to  his  home  for  white  silks,  with  wnich  to 
cover  their  Jizo  in  mourning,  who  bad  thus 
transgressed;  the  god  in  these  white  robes 
thus  to  atone  for  his  misdeeds.  After  atoning 
thus  and  thanks  to  these  gifts  from  his  devo¬ 
tees,  he  would  be  duly  restored  to  his  former 
pedestal  of  innocence. 

Jizo  was  bedecked,  well-nigh  overburdened 
with  grateful  gifts,  wrapped  over  and  over 
with  white  silks,  each  gift  carefully  marked 
with  the  donor’s  name  as  ordered.  Judge  Oka 
calmly  pursues  his  work  in  deliberate  order. 
Amid  the  many  pieces  of  silk  he  soon  detects 
the  manufacturer’s  mark  which  the  pedler  rec- 
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ognizes  as  on  the  piece  stolen  from  him.  Thns 
among  these  belongings  of  Jizo  the  theft  is 
detected,  fully  and  openly  confessed,  and  Jizo 
makes  due  restoration.  The  atonement  thus 
made  as  bargained  for,  the  judge  allows  Jizo 
to  return  to  his  former  pedestal  of  glory  with 
even  an  added  halo  amid  exultant  shouts  of  the 
people.  Jizo  has  rescued  himself  from  deep 
ignominy  and  his  powerful  confession  shows 
him  in  a  new  and  most  desirable  light  to  his 
devoted  followers.  Henceforth  whoever  loses 
aught  by  theft,  needs  but  put  Jizo  in  fetters 
and  he  is  sure  to  make  restitution  again  in  due 
form.  That  he  now  stays  covered,  hands,  feet, 
body,  and  head  with  ropes  instead  of  white 
silks,  is  a  testimony  to  the  solid  faith  of  the 
people,  but  also  to  the  number  of  thefts  as  well 
as  to  Jizo’s  impotence,  in  default  a  Judge 
Oka,  to  exchange  these  fetters  for  soft  and 
lustrous  silks. 

A  MOTHER  IK  ISRAEL. 

Yesterday  I  was  accompanied  to  church 
morning  and  evening  by  a  lady  still  active  in 
home  affairs  and  in  religious  work.  She  is 
the  mother  of  ten  children,  thirty-five  grand¬ 
children  and  three  great-grandchildren.  Her¬ 
self,  her  descendants,  and  their  husbands  and 
wives  are  at  least  sixty  persons.  Two  of  her 
sons  are  pastors  of  churches;  six  of  her  sons 
and  sons- in-law  are  ruling  elders,  and  the 
others  are  active  in  Sabbath-school  and  church 
work.  Two  are  physicians,  and  one  a  college 
professor.  In  an  interesting  photograph,  taken 
when  she  was  under  seventy,  she  is  seated  in 
the  midst  of  twenty  sons  and  daughters,  wives 
and  husbands,  from  about  twenty-five  to  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  are  all  active  in  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  life.  Is  not  the  work 
of  church  extension  well  illustrated  in  such  a 
household?  To  her,  a  humble,  unassuming 
farmer’s  wife,  in  a  quiet  Christian  home, 
already  fifty-nine  persons  look  directly  as  the 
source  of  their  happiness  and  usefulness.  How 
much  is  she  in  her  unobtrusive  sphere,  effecting 
through  the  preaching  and  other  services  of  the 
eight  oflScers  of  their  several  churches  among 
herj  own  children?  When  I  said  to  her,  “It 
must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  to  have  so 
many  children  engaged  in  Christ’s  service;’’ 
she  answered  in  a  modest,  humble  but  deeply 
expressive  tone,  “It  j«  a  great  comfort. ’’  From 
the  farm  her  plain  husbaud  and  herself  brought 
all  their  children  early  and  constantly  to 
church.  The  family  altar,  the  closet,  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  and  uniform  attendance  on  preach¬ 
ing  brought  forth  good  fruit  One  professed 
religion  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  all  while 
young.  Is  not  this  the  best  way  to  build  up 
the  Church? 

Mrs.  Stowe  speaks  of  “a  rattling  girl’’ 
whom  one  of  her  brothers  received  into  the 
church  in  his  early  ministry.  Late  in  her  life, 
Mrs  Stowe,  visiting  that  parish,  found  the 
children  of  that  rattling  girl  to  be  the  pillars 
of  the  church ;  and  one  son  not  only  an  elder, 
but  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  Is 
there  not  a  dignity  and  glory  in  such  mother¬ 
hood?  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  chil¬ 
dren  whom  thou  mayst  make  princes  in  all  the 
earth.  If  as  Napoleon  said,  “Mothers  were 
the  need  of  the  state,  ’  ’  is  it  not  in  a  higher 
sense  true  of  the  Church?  Is  not  the  full 
quiver  a  source  of  strength?  Is  not  God’s 
covenant  with  families,  the  first  reliance  of 
his  kingdom  for  its  legitimate  growth?  N.  M. 

An  anonymous  friend,  whose  name  we  should 
be  glad  to  know,  has  shown  her  interest  by 
sending  us  a  clever  story,  appropriate  to  the 
time,  which  she  has  had  for  several  years  in 
her  scrap  book.  We  were  about  to  reprint  it 
at  her  request,  but  finding  it  in  one  or  two  of 
our  exchanges  of  last  week,  we  judge  that  it 
is  already  sufficiently  before  the  public. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

MEADOW  TALK. 

A  bumble-bee,  yellow  as  Kold, 

Sat  perched  on  a  red-clover  top. 

When  a  grasshopper,  wiry  and  old. 

Came  along  with  a  skip  and  a  hop. 

“Gk)od  morrow  1” cried  he,  “Mr.  Bumble-bee; 

You  seem  to  have  come  to  a  stop." 

“  We  people  that  work,” 

Said  the  bee  with  a  jerk, 

“  Find  a  benefit  sometimes  in  stopping ; 

Only  insects  like  you. 

Who  have  nothing  to  do. 

Can  keep  up  a  perpetual  hopping.” 

The  grasshopper  paused  on  his  way. 

And  thoughtfully  bunched  up  his  knees ; 

“Why  trouble  this  sunshiny  day,” 

Quoth  he,  “with  reflections  like  these  ? 

I  follow  the  trade  for  which  I  was  made ; 

We  all  can’t  be  wise  bumble-bees. 

“There’s  a  time  to  be  sad 
And  a  time  to  be  glad. 

And  a  time  both  for  working  and  stopping ; 

For  men  to  make  money. 

For  you  to  make  honey. 

And  for  me  to  do  nothing  but  hopping.” 

— Sf.  Nicholwi. 

THE  BUSY  BEE. 

Bees  are  not  so  attractive  a  subject  of  study 
as  the  beautiful  butterfiies  and  moths  whose 
varied  forms  and  colors  and  curious  trans¬ 
formations  were  so  well  described  by  one  of 
our  young  passengers  two  weeks  ago.  None¬ 
theless  the  patient  observer  of  these  busy  in¬ 
sects  will  be  well  repaid  if  he  is  wise  enough 
not  to  interrupt  their  labors.  They  have  not  a 
moment  to  waste,  for  working  hard  through  a 
long  summer’s  day  a  single  bee  can  gather  but 
one  grain  of  honey,  but  the  vast  numbers  who 
work  together  with  equal  industry  accumulate 
as  we  all  know,  a  goodly  supply  of  golden 
liquid  in  a  season,  enough  for  their  own  needs 
during  the  cold  weather,  and  to  yield  a  good 
return  to  the  farmers  who  provide  the  hives. 

So  intelligent  are  the  little  creatures,  that 
when  some  swarms  were  taken  to  the  West 
Indies  a  few  years  ago,  they  soon  learned  that 
where  continual  summer  reigned  there  was  no 
need  of  laying  up  stores  for  winter,  and  their 
owner  got  nothing  from  them. 

An  ordinary  hive  will  shelter  ten  thousand 
bees  who  work  outside  in  field  and  garden, 
and  as  many  more  who  stay  indoors  to  attend 
to  the  housekeeping.  They  complete  the  cells 
built  by  the  others,  keep  the  hive  clean,  feed 
and  care  for  the  grubs,  wait  upon  the  queen 
bee  and  defend  the  hive  from  attack.  The 
queen  does  no  work  and  never  allows  another 
queen  to  be  in  the  same  hive.  If  a  young 
queen  escapes  from  her  cell  before  the  old  one 
goes  off  with  a  swarm  to  establish  a  new 
colony,  she  is  immediately  set  upon  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  her  royal  majesty. 

When  a  queen  disappears  the  whole  hive  is 
thrown  into  distress  and  confusion  for  some 
hours  Then  if  she  is  not  found,  or  there  is  no 
young  one  to  take  her  place,  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  falls  into  a  state  of  depression  and  in¬ 
difference  They  are  busy  bees  no  longer,  but 
cease  to  gather  food  or  to  labor  and  soon  die. 

If,  however,  there  is  grub  or  brood  in  tne 
cells,  even  if  it  be  that  of  ordinary  workers, 
one  is  selected,  its  cell  enlarged,  and  it  is  fed 
upon  the  special  stimulating  royal  jelly  which 
is  kept  for  the  queens  alone.  At  the  end  of 
sixteen  days  the  larvae  of  the  worker  is  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  a  queen  and  the  busy,  happy 
life  of  the  hive  goes  on  as  before. 

We  should  advise  our  young  naturalists, 
however,  not  to  investigate  too  closely  the 
home  life  of  these  interesting  little  creatures, 
but  they  can  find  many  fascinating  and  well 
authenticated  accounts  of  the  observations  of 
older  and  more  experienced  students  who  have 
learned  how  to  handle  them  with  safety. 

There  is  a  cave  somewhere  in  California 
which  harbors  immense  swarms  of  bees  and  is 


supposed  to  contain  tons  of  honey,  but  not  even 
an  Indian  has  ventured  to  approach  too  near, 
knowing  that  it  would  mean  certain  death  to 
be  set  upon  by  the  innumerable  inhabitants  of 
this  strange  city. 

SPIDERS  MADE  U.SEFUL. 

The  webs  of  spiders  have  lately  been  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention.  For  the  great  Paris  expo¬ 
sition  of  1900  there  is  being  made  a  whole  dress 
of  silk  woven  by  spiders,  and  already  for  bal¬ 
loon  ropes  these  webs  are  being  used  exten¬ 
sively,  Some  of  the  natives  of  New  Guinea 
are  beforehand  in  utilizing  the  industry  of 
these  repulsive  but  interesting  insects.  They 
do  so  in  connection  with  a  most  ingenious 
contrivance  possessed  by  them  for  catching 
fish.  A  kite  is  constructed  of  four  leaves,  each 
about  one  foot  long  and  three  inches  to  four 
inches  broad.  Two  strings  are  attached  to 
this ;  the  one — varying  from  not  less  than  one- 
third  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  (though 
for  longshore  fishing  it  may  be  shorter) — is 
held  by  the  fisherman,  and  serves  to  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  kite.  The  second  string  is 
usually  from  one  hundred  yards  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  length,  and  terminates,  instead  of 
a  hook,  in  a  small  tassel  about  one-half  inch 
thick  and  three  inches  or  four  inches  long, 
made  of  spiders’  webs. 

The  fisherman  seats  himself  in  his  canoe  and 
flies  his  kite,  allowing  the  short  string  with 
its  tassel  to  float,  bobbing  on  the  water.  The 
inquisitive  fish,  making  a  grab  at  this  strange 
bait,  entangles  its  teeth  in  the  loose,  elastic 
web,  from  which  it  cannot  disentangle  itself. 
The  fisherman  then  completes  his  capture  by 
quietly  slipping  underneath  a  small  triangular 
net,  which  is  mounted  on  a  forked  stick. 

The  web  is  procured  from  a  particular  vari¬ 
ety  of  spider,  and  the  mode  of  extracting  it  is 
peculiar.  The  spider  is  tossed  on  a  long  cleft 
reed  or  bamboo  until  a  close  double  tissue  of 
web  about  three  inches  or  four  inches  broad 
and  four  feet  to  six  feet  long  is  obtained. — 
Chicago  News. 

HOW  FROZEN  IN.SECTS  REVIVE. 

Experiments  in  reviving  frozen  insects,  by 
Mr.  S.  F.  Aaron,  show  some  surprising  results. 
A  large  Cecropia  moth,  frozen  in  the  centre  of 
a  snowball  until  it  was  perfectly  brittle,  re¬ 
vived  in  twenty  seconds  when  held  near  a  stove. 
Several  newly  hatched  lo  moths  revived  in  a 
similar  manner  after  being  frozen  stiff,  and 
then  thawed  out.  Similar  experiments  with 
ants,  butterflies  and  house  flies  gave  the  same 
results.  But  Mr.  Aaron  noticed  that  recently 
hatched  insects  resist  cold  better  than  older 
ones.  — Selected. 

HOW  A  HORNET  CHARGES. 

Boys  who  propose  to  bombard  hornets’  nests 
may  find  valuable  information  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  by  Mr.  Hervy  Laney,  in  the  Scientific 
American,  of  the  way  those  insects  defend  their 
homes.  There  is  always  a  sentinel  on  watch  at 
the  entrance,  and  when  a  stone  is  thrown  at 
the  nest,  “the  hand  that  threw  it  has  been 
marked  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  and  before 
the  attacking  party  can  possibly  turn  the  head 
he  will  feel  a  stunning  blow  in  the  forehead, 
and  possibly  drop  to  the  earth  with  pain,  for 
the  hornet  flies  with  such  velocity  that  the 
human  body  is  not  swift  enough  in  movement 
to  get  out  of  the  way.’’  In  making  such  a 
charge,  Mr.  Laney  says,  the  hornet  flies  “wdth 
head  and  tail  together,’’  and  the  sting  is 
driven  deep.  But  if  the  boy  gets  behind  a  tree 
or  bush,  and  throws  from  shelter,  he  is  likely 
to  escape,  because  the  hornet  seems  to  possess 
little  power  of  locating  the  enemy  by  sight. 
When  the  delivery  of  a  stone  is  followed  by  a 
successful  charge,  Mr.  Laney  thinks,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  hornet  possesses  “the  faculty  of 
marking  the  direction  of  a  missile  thrown  at 
the  nest.’’ — Exchange. 
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A  SUMMER'S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Jack  stood  watching  the  carriage  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  winding  of  the  road,  then  be  strode 
off  into  the  woods. 

‘  ‘  Ass — dolt — blockhead,  ’  ’  he  said  to  himself 
savagely.  “I  conld  kick  myself  out  of  the 
connty.  And  out  of  it  I’d  better  get,  and  if 
grandfather  with  all  his  chivalrous  ideas  of 
honor  ever  wants  to  lay  eyes  on  me  again,  I 
lose  my  wager.  How  did  it  come  about— how 
did  I  get  into  this  hole?  I  swear  I  didn’t 
mean  to  do  it!  Here  I  am  loving  Bessie  Rich¬ 
mond — committed  to  her  by  what  I  said  till 
she  gives  me  a  plainer  answer  than  she  did  by 
running  away.  If  the  Dale  boy  is  right  and 
she  went  to  her  sick  father,  it  doesn’t  look  like 
anything  between  her  and  that  whining,  sim¬ 
pering  Sissy  DuBois,  confound  him!  What  if 
it  can  all  be  explained  away?  What  if  she 
really  thought  I  didn’t  mean  to  call,  and 
didn’t  understand  me  when  that  mar-plot 
maid  popped  out.  What  if  she  can  love  me!” 

He  fell  into  rerery.  ‘‘If  I  don’t  marry  her,” 
he  thought  on,  as  he  again  woke  to  his  per¬ 
plexities,  ‘‘I  shall  never  marry  any  woman. 
All  very  fine  for  yourself,  you  blockhead,  but 
what  about  this  Miss  Lee?  I’ve  managed  to 
make  grandfather  think  I  want  to  marry  her — I 
suppose  I’ve  done  the  same  with  her  and  her 
mother.  Hang  me — I’d  rather  be  tarred  and 
feathered  than  to  put  an  affront  on  those  two 
gentlewomen.  But  what  am  I  to  do?  Suppose 
Bessie  refused  me,  and  to  do  the  right  thing  I 
offered  myself  to  Miss  Lee!  I  couldn’t  say  I 
loved  her,  and  she  wouldn’t  take  an  archangel 
with  a  kingdom  to  back  him  without  love — 
and  if  she  did  take  me,  I  should  hate  her  and 
make  a  mess  of  it.  If  Bessie  cares  for  me  or  if 
she  doesn’t  I’m  hers.  Hang  it,  I  wish  grand¬ 
father  would  adopt  this  beauty  and  send  her  to 
Italy  to  get  famous — I  don’t  want  a  famous 
wife.  I  want  my  own  little  blue- eyed  Bessie 
— God  bless  her!” 

He  thought  on  and  finally  said  half  aloud, 
‘‘It  is  my  only  course.  To- morrow  morning, 
early,  I  will  see  Bessie  and  get  my  answer — 
pat.  Then,  no  matter  what  she  says.  I’ll  call 
on  the  Lees  and  explain  that  I  must  leave  by 
the  next  train.  Then  I’ll  come  and  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  all  to  grandfather — and  I’ll 
propose  bis  adopting  her.  ” 

Jack  was  late  to  dinner,  but  he  had  a  certain 
air  of  resolution  about  him  that  made  the 
Major  forgive  his  breach  of  etiquette.  Only 
the  old  gentleman  could  not  understand  bow 
the  lover,  as  he  fully  believed  Jack  to  be,  could 
so  coolly  and  critically  point  out  and  eulogize 
the  loveliness  and  gifts,  the  needs  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  girl  so  likely  to  turn  a  young  man’s 
head  as  Gabrielle  Lee. 

It  is  easier  to  lay  out  a  course  of  action  in 
the  evening  than  to  carry  it  out  next  day.  The 
morning  following  Jack’s  resolve  to  quit 
Stockbridge  by  the  first  train,  his  grandfather 
sent  for  him  to  come  and  sit  by  his  bedside  as 
he  took  his  coffee. 

‘‘I  felt  what  the  boys  call  a  ‘hankering’  after 
yon  this  morning,  my  son,”  the  Major  said 
apologetically,  ‘‘and  it’s  not  very  tempting  out 
of  doors.  ’  ’ 

“No,”  said  Jack,  ‘‘it  is  nasty  weather,  as 
yon  predicted.  I’m  afraid  you  are  the  worse 
for  it,  grandfather.  ’  ’ 

‘‘A  little,”  patiently,  and  Jack  felt  pity  and 
admiration  as  he  read  the  signs  of  suffering 
and  fortitude  in  the  deeply  furrowed  face. 

‘‘I  want  to  ask  you,  ”  Major  Sanford  said, 
‘‘to  stay  with  us  a  while  longer.  You  seem 
to  fill  a  great  gap  in  the  house ;  your  aunt  and 
I  both  feel  it  as  never  before.  I  don’t  hesitate 
to  propose  it  as  yon  don’t  seem  to  find  us  dull.  ” 
♦CopjTlKht,  1899.  By  Maby  Bright  Bruob. 


He  smiled  significantly,  but  began  at  once  to 
talk  to  Jack  of  his  future — of  his  choice  of  a 
profession. 

‘‘The  fact,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  yon  will  one  day 
have  a  large  fortune,  only  makes  such  a  choice 
the  more  important.  God  forbid  that  from 
any  cause  you  should  become  the  stranded  hulk 
I  have  been.  I  don’t  want  to  dictate,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  yon  study  law  and  then  care¬ 
fully  prepare  yourself  for  usefulness  in  private 
and  public  life — and  in  politics.  It  is  high 
time  that  an  American  gentleman  should  be 
willing  to  serve  his  country  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  And  let  me  tell  you,  John,  out  of 
a  pretty  hard  experience,  that  if  yon  want  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  yon,  or  your 
money,  count  for  anything  you  must  come  into 
touch  with  your  kind.  Sending  a  cheque 
hither  and  thither  and  yon  isn’t  enough.  The 
times  we  are  living  in  are  tremendous ;  this 
will  be  truer  every  year.  As  I  sit  up  here  on 
my  perch  and  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  things, 
I  am  staggered  at  the  thought  of  what  yon 
young  men  will  see  before  yon  die— the  changes 
and  developments,  scientific,  governmental, 
financial,  religious,  social.” 

“  What  you  say  makes  me  think  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  lamenting  that  he  was  born  too 
soon,  ”  said  Jack. 

‘‘Well  he  might,  well  he  might,  ”  said  the 
Major.  ‘‘You  boys  are  here  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  it’s  your  business  to  use  your  eyes 
and  to  lend  a  hand.  I  would  rather  burn  my 
stocks  and  bonds  behind  me,  John,  than  have 
them  serve  only  to  build  you  a  Palace  of  Ease 
to  fritter  away  your  life  in.  Or  worse,  give 
you  a  power  to  use  blindly,  piggishly,  instead 
of  knowingly  and  beneficently.” 

Jack  would  hardly  have  known  his  grand¬ 
father  as  his  eyes  kindled  and  his  voice  grew 
strong  with  strong  feeling. 

‘‘We  read  of  the  different  ages,”  the  old 
gentleman  went  on,  ‘‘of  the  stone  age,  the  dark 
ages,  the  golden  age,  and  so  on.  I  am  afraid 
history  will  have  some  hard  names  for  this  age 
— the  age  of  greed,  for  instance.  We  denounce 
the  barbarians  of  the  eleventh  century  for 
grinding  up  marble  statues  for  mortar,  but 
here  we  are  hacking  our  Palisades  into  paving 
stones.  Where’s  the  difference?  Just  this: 
such  a  natural  setting  for  a  great  river,  one  of 
the  world’s  highways,  is  absolutely  unique, 
and  its  marring  can  never  be  made  good  by  any 
re-creation,  and  will  be  in  plain  evidence  as 
long  as  the  world  stands — and  this  is  our 
boasted  nineteenth  century.  There’s  the  differ¬ 
ence  !  ’  ’ 

‘‘I  suppose  Yankee  tourists  would  be  rather 
shocked  if  they  found  the  old  Rhine  castles 
being  broken  up  and  loaded  on  scows, ’’Jack 
remarked. 

‘‘Shocked?  Scandalized!”  said  the  Major. 
‘‘But  new  ruins  conld  be  set  up  to  look  almost 
as  good  as  old.  Nature  can’t  be  reproduced. 
I  never  expect  to  lay  eyes  again  on  the  Pali¬ 
sades  that  I  knew  every  foot  of  as  a  lad.  But 
upon  my  soul,  if  I  could,  I’d  buy  them  from 
the  city  to  the  Hiehlands  just  to  save  them, 
and  to  save  my  generation  the  disgrace  of  ruin¬ 
ing  them.  ” 

‘‘A  few  rich  men  conld  easily  combine  and 
do  it,  if  they  cared,”  Jack  remarked. 

‘‘They  don’t  care.  That’s  the  trouble,” 
said  the  Major.  ‘‘This  Palisade  traffic  simply 
illustrates  one  phase  of  our  greed.  Remember, 
John,  in  estimating  yonr  country’s  status, 
that  material  prosperity  is  of  precious  little 
account  compared  with  men,  character.  If  a 
pampered  old  hermit  says  it,  it  is  none  the  less 
true.  ’  * 

This  talk  was  the  first  of  the  kind  Jack  had 
ever  had  with  his  grandfather,  who  till  now 
had  treated  him  like  a  beloved  school-boy.  In 
fact,  nothing  had  yet  set  Jack  to  thinking. 
His  home  at  Tarrytown  was  genial  as  well  as 


luxurious,  but  its  windows  commanded  no 
broad,  generous  outlook  upon  the  world.  Jack’s 
college  interests  had  been  chiefiy  athletic, 
with  just  a  respectable  accompaniment  of  book 
lore.  His  wishes  had  all  his  life  been  grati¬ 
fied  ;  as  to  wants,  he  had  never  realized  that 
he  had  any.  But  something  in  his  nature  rose 
to  meet  the  new  motives  just  presented  to  his 
thought.  When  a  young  man  faces  Love  and 
an  Ideal,  all  things  seem  possible  to  him. 

‘‘Bessie  will  enter  into  all  this,”  he  thought 
as  he  was  leaving  the  room.  ‘‘That  is  if — ” 

His  grandfather  called  him  back.  ‘‘1  only 
wanted  to  add,  my  son,  ’  ’  he  said  smiling,  and 
laying  a  gaunt  hand  on  his  arm,  ‘‘that  if  it 
should  seem  advisable  for  you  to  go  abroad,  say 
to  Southern  Europe,  for  a  year  or  two,  I  for 
my  part  shouldn’t  regard  the  time  as  lost.  A 
man  who  visits  other  countries  with  his  eyes 
open  learns  more  than  books  can  teach  him.  I 
only  say  this  that  you  may  not  feel  in  the  least 
hampered  by  our  conversation.  ’  ’ 

Not  hampered!  Jack  left  the  room  with  a 
crimson  face,  and  feeling  as  if  he  wore  chains 
forged  by  his  grandfather’s  kindness  and  his 
own  folly.  The  seed  of  hope  dropped  by  Phil 
the  previous  dewy  morning  had  taken  root, 
sprouted,  and  was  growing  like  the  mango  tree 
of  an  Eastern  conjuror.  But  for  all  that  he 
felt  none  the  less  keenly  his  false  position, 
and  shrank  none  the  less  from  disappointing 
his  grandfather  about  the  girl  who  so  deeply 
interested  him — still  more  from  proving  him¬ 
self  a  disappointment.  And  now  he  could  not 
— no  matter  what  Bessie’s  reception  of  him 
might  be — quit  Hilltop  as  he  had  intended. 
His  thoughts  were  anything  but  pleasant  com¬ 
panions  as  he  strode  down  to  Stockbridge 
village. 

The  day  was  bleak  and  cold,  and  by  the  time 
Jack  reached  Plum  Inn  it  was  beginning  to 
rain ;  he  was  therefore  unprepared  to  learn  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  and  Miss  Richmond  had  just 
driven  out,  it  was  thought  towards  the  farm¬ 
house. 

Jack  had  no  wish  to  meet  Bessie  in  any  such 
fashion,  but  impatience  left  him  no  choice. 
He  made  such  good  use  of  his  long  legs  that  by 
a  short  cut  he  came  upon  the  carriage  as  it 
reached  the  lake.  What  a  change  from  the 
smiling  scene  of  yesterday  I  The  slaty  color  of 
the  clouds  was  repeated  in  the  water  that 
tumbled  about  before  a  harsh,  fitful  wind,  and 
along  the  shore  leaves  and  grass  blades  turned 
their  pale  side  outward,  as  if  from  fear. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Dale  caught  sight  of  the 
Lees’  friend,  he  brought  the  horses  to  a  stand. 
‘‘Here  is  onr  chance,”  he  said,  in  a  stage 
whisper.  ‘‘Introduce  us,  Bessie,  and  I  will 
offer  him  a  lift,  country  fashion.  ’  ’ 

Jack  had  come  to  the  carriage — had  shaken 
hands  with  Bessie — been  introduced,  and  taken 
the  offered  seat,  before  he  or  Bessie  half  knew 
what  was  happening.  If  they  were  dumb,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dale  were  not,  and  they  had  had 
time  to  rally  their  wits  before  Mr.  Dale  again 
reined  in  his  horses.  He  was  none  too  soon, 
for  a  hatless,  breathless  man  dashed  across  the 
road  directly  in  front  of  them. 

‘‘Bennie!  Sonny  boy!  Bennie!”  the  man 
was  shouting  as  loud  as  he  conld  for  terror  and 
running. 

‘‘It’s  Fitzgerald  Is  he  mad?”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Dale.  ‘‘Look!  What  is  that?” 

‘‘Great  heavens,”  cried  Jack.  ‘‘It’s  Miss 
Lee  in  the  water— dragging  a  boat!” 

The  next  instant  the  reins  had  been  tossed  to 
Mrs.  Dale  and  the  two  men  were  running 
towards  the  lake.  Fitzgerald  was  there  already, 
was  ankle  deep  in  the  water  snatching  his  ter¬ 
rified  little  boy  from  the  small  row  boat  that 
Gabrielle  had  dragged  to  shore. 

‘‘Bennie— papa’s  baby,”  gasped  the  father. 
‘‘Yon  saved  him— I  saw  it.  I  missed  him  and 
ran,  but  he  was  in  the  boat,  and  it  got  loose 
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and  yon  went  oat  into  the  water  and  ^aved 
m 7  little  boy — and  yon  are  Miss  Lee.  ’  ’ 

The  man,  a  very  old,  broken  man  he  looked, 
was  weeping  convnlsiyely  as  he  held  the  child 
tight  to  his  breast. 

“Gabrielle,  this  is  madness,"  called  Mr. 
Dale.  Jack  had  outran  him — had  palled  off 
his  coat  and  thrown  it  round  the  dripping, 
trembling  girl,  and  when  she  would  have 
fallen,  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  as  if  she  had 
been  a  child,  and  started  for  the  carriage. 

"Take  her  to  my  house.  Get  doctors — 
everything.  She  saved  Bennie.  It’s  Miss  Lee, 
Mr.  Dale.  That  little  matter  shall  be  settled, 
Mr.  Dale.  Take  her  to  my  house.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  must  take  her  to  her  mother,  ’  ’  Mr.  Dale 
called  back,  following  Vernon.  "Get  home 
quick  with  the  boy,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I’ll  tell 
them  about  the  money,"  and  the  carriage 
started  off  at  full  speed. 

Every  available  thing  was  wrapped  about 
Ghibrielle,  and  Jack  still  held  her  in  his  arms. 
Her  eyes  were  closed  and  her  face  might  have 
been  cut  in  marble.  With  a  swerve  of  the 
carriage  a  loosened  lock  of  hair,  heavy  with 
rain  and  spray  fell  across  her  cheek  and  Jack 
gently  put  it  back.  A  faint  flush  swept  across 
the  marble  whiteness,  the  eyes  opened  and  met 
his  and  closed.  But  Bessie  had  read  in  that 
instant  all  she  longed  to  disbelieve. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  anxiously  watching  for  her 
daughter’s  return,  chiding  herself  for  allowing 
her  to  go  out — no  matter  how  restless  her 
mood — that  threatening  morning. 

A  doctor  was  brought,  but  not  till  conscious¬ 
ness  and  warmth  were  restored  and  little  was 
left  for  him  to  do  but  reassure  the  mother.  In 
the  homely  farmhouse  chamber  Bessie  fought 
her  first  battle  for  life  and  health,  and  she 
exx>erienced  the  true  nurse’s  sense  of  being,  not 
benefactor  but  debtor,  when  her  patient  mended. 
She  dried  and  plaited  the  mass  of  soft  dark 
hair,  and  Gabrielle  smiled  up  at  her  drowsily, 
and  in  a  moment  was  asleep.  Bessie  stood 
looking  down  at  the  beautiful  face  with  some¬ 
thing  in  her  own  that  told  that  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  for  Gabrielle.  Then  she 
quietly  followed  Mrs.  Dale  down-stairs.  The 
horses  were  brought  from  the  bam,  and  in  the 
stir  of  getting  off  Jack  spoke  to  Bessie. 

"Bessie, ’’ he  said,  "I  went  to  see  yon  this 
morning;  I  shall  come  again  before  night." 

Poor  Bessie !  It  was  harder  than  she  ever 
dreamed. 

"You  don’t  answer,”  Jack  said  almost 
fiercely.  ‘  ’  But  I  shall  come  all  the  same.  ’  ’ 

"Don’t,  please  don’t,  ”  burst  from  Bessie  like 
a  stifled  cry  for  mercy. 

"You  don’t  mean  that,”  said  Jack,  between 
his  teeth. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  mean  it.  We  may  come  here 
again.  We  are  out  so  much,  and  it  is  raining 
so.  Good-bye.  ’  * 

She  tried  to  smile  and  to  wave  her  hand  as 
they  left  him  standing  with  raised  hat,  the 
rain  beating  on  the  head  she  loved. 

(TV)  be  e^mtinued). 

A  VACATION  JOURNEY. 

E.  Tmmbull  Lee  D.D. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  famishes  to 
the  traveler  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable 
journey,  and  spreads  before  him  nature’s 
canvas  of  exquisite  scenery,  enlivened  by  fancy 
bits  of  woodland,  wild  mountain  grandeur  and 
mirrowing  surfaces  of  lakes  and  winding  rivers. 
As  our  train  moved  west  from  Minneapolis 
this  last  summer  our  locomotive  seemed  fairly 
to  talk  and  say,  "I  will  show  you  scenes  of 
beauty  that  you  will  never  forget.  ’  ’  Then  the 
panorama  of  the  "Lake  Park”  was  unrolled 
before  ns,  a  stretch  of  country  dotted  all  over 
as  far  as  Detroit,  Minn.,  with  innumerable 
lakes  that  sparkled  in  the  sun  like  gems  whose 
ever  facet  is  a  separate  gleam  of  sunlight. 


The  Red  River  Valley  came  next.  Imagina¬ 
tion  fails  to  picture  the  vast  sea  of  billowy 
grain,  yellow  as  the  sunlight  by  which  it  is 
kissed,  and  rippling  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  as  lakes  do  when  they  break  with  sweet 
trills  of  music  on  their  shores.  Vast  farms 
consisting  of  scores  of  thousands  of  acres  to 
which  no  bounderies  had  been  placed,  and  all 
enriched  with  the  wheat  supply  for  a  whole 
earth. 

The  Cotean  country  succeeded  the  other. 

It  extends  to  Bismarck  where  the  road  crosses 
the  Missouri,  and  is  a  rolling  country  abound¬ 
ing  in  game.  The  Missouri  River  seems  shy 
of  company  at  first,  for  though  here  we  met 
it  for  the  first  time  in  our  journey,  it  sped 
away  to  the  north,  then  ran  west  beyond  our 
vision,  before  it  met  us  again,  and  allowed  us 
the  pleasure  of  its  company. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  Pyramid  Park 
sometimes  known  as  the  ‘  ‘  Bad  Lands,  ’  ’  west 
of  Bismarck !  Having  lived  for  nine  years  in 
Colorado,  and  having  gone  over  nearly  the 
entire  state,  having  also  taken  a  peep  into 
Utah  and  Arizona,  I  could  easily  imagine 
myself  in  any  one  of  those  states.  "Scoria” 
rocks  are  abundant.  Great  red  masses  of  rock 
rise  in  all  directions  as  if  Titans  in  some 
former  age  had  thrown  up  mighty  trenches 
while  they  carried  their  assault  into  our 
enemy’s  country.  Near  Medora  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  Bad  Lands  appears  in  all  of 
its  tumultuous  expression  of  disorder  and 
desolation. 

Out  of  this  country  we  pass  up  grade  to  a 
rolling  stretch  of  prairie,  and  then  down  along 
the  Glendive  Creek  to  Glendive  on  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River.  Here  we  meet  that  remarkable 
river  for  the  first  time,  and  for  hundreds  of 
miles  dart  along  the  shore.  Through  that 
country  Custer  marched  with  his  ill-fated  regi¬ 
ment  to  their  awful  slaughter.  The  country 
is  attractive.  Bluffs  rear  themselves  in  rapid 
and  blustering  succession,  as  though  to  protect 
the  wide  and  green  bottom-lands  that  make  a 
most  charming  picture. 

By-and-bye  we  become  conscious  of  ascent. 
We  are  now  toiling  up  our  first  mountain  grade 
toward  the  Muir  Tunnel  that  opens  a  gloomy 
pathway  for  ns  through  the  mountains  under 
Bozeman  Pass.  We  attain  an  altitude  of  5,565 
feet  ere  we  reach  the  tunnel,  and  passing 
through,  we  follow  the  Rocky  Canyon  to  the 
Gallatin  Valley.  Reaching  the  foot  of  the 
valley  in  safety  we  meet  our  old  friend,  the 
Missouri,  and  keep  its  company  for  quite  a 
distance.  The  views  in  the  valley  are  pleas¬ 
ing  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  picturesque. 

But  two  more  ascents  of  the  Rockies  must 
be  made.  One  of  these  by  Malian  Pass 
through  Mullan  Tunnel,  and  the  other  beyond 
Missoula  by  the  Coriacan  Defile.  Engineering 
has  wrought  marvelous  results  here.  The  road 
is  not  stopped  by  the  colossal  bairicade  which 
nature  has  erected,  but  climbs  and  climbs 
where  climbing  is  possible,  and  then  penetrates 
the  rocks  without  mercy.  Lolo  Peak  and 
Mount  Missoula  are  noticeable  sentinels  of 
mountain  grandeur,  and  stand  guard  as  silent 
as  a  sphinx,  and  unmoved  by  the  passion  of  the 
raging  storm. 

Lake  Pend  d’Oreille  (pronounced  Ponderay) 
is  one  of  the  finest  inland  bodies  of  water  I 
have  ever  seen.  Its  smooth  and  crystal  surface 
reflects  the  glory  of  the  sun  till  it  seems  a  sea 
of  molten  gold,  and  the  evergreen  shores  add 
their  charm  of  subdued  color,  till  one  has  a 
vision  of  Paradise  and  longs  to  be  afloat  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  But  the  train  tarries  not 
to  allow  anybody  to  indulge  long  such  pleas¬ 
ing  fancies.  It  rushes  on  with  terrific  speed  as 
though  fearful  of  some  enchantment  that 
might  invite  delay.  By-and-bye  we  reach 
Spokane.  There  is  a  city  to  surprise  you.  In 
1882  it  was  ‘  ‘  a  hole  in  the  ground.  ’  ’  To-day 


it  is  busy,  teeming  with  a  large  population, 
filled  with  stores  and  office  buildings  that 
would  do  honor  to  any  eastern  city,  adorned 
with  schools  and  churches,  and  holding  in  its 
grasp  an  industrial  treasure  of  untold  value  in 
the  Falls  which  are  already  harnessed  to  com¬ 
mercial  needs,  and  which  promise  power  suffi¬ 
cient  to  run  a  city  four  times  its  present  size. 
Another  Minneapolis  is  there. 

The  run  from  Spokane  to  Tacoma  involves  a 
fourth  arduous  ascent  of  mountains.  The  Cas¬ 
cade  range  is  crossed  through  the  Stampede 
Tunnel  which  is  nearly  two  miles  long.  The 
scenery  in  the  Cascade  range  is  marvelously 
grand  and  sublime.  The  changing  altitudes 
along  which  the  train  runs,  the  almost  count¬ 
less  curves  in  the  track  in  order  to  secure  the 
easiest  grades,  the  trees,  wild  honeysuckle,  and 
wild  grape,  the  moss  covered  rocks,  and  rocks 
with  no  covering  at  all,  and  the  wild,  roman¬ 
tic  gorge  of  the  Green  River,  all  contribute 
their  charms  to  enhance  the  riches  of  this 
offering  of  God  in  nature. 

The  Puget  Sound  country  as  you  approach 
Tacoma  is  full  of  fruit,  the  atmosphere  is 
balmy,  the  sky  of  deepest  blue,  and  Rainier, 
a  colossal  mountain-terrace  of  snow  and  ice 
fretted  with  golden  pinnacles  as  it  stands  out 
against  the  sky  of  blazing  sapphire,  is  seen 
from  both  sides  of  the  train  as  it  turns  scores 
of  curves,  and  winds  in  and  out  to  avoid  dan¬ 
gerous  precipices  and  to  find  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  grades. 

The  journey  south  from  Tacoma  is  through  a 
very  attractive  woodland,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Cowlitz  River,  to  the  lordly  Columbia. 
Here  the  crossing  is  made  by  means  of  a  large 
ferry  boat,  and  after  a  run  of  forty  miles,  the 
Queen  City  of  all  the  vast  Northwest — Port¬ 
land,  Oregon— is  reached.  Here  the  traveler  rests 
amid  surroundings  of  wealth,  culture,  and  re¬ 
finement,  that  offer  their  own  reward  and  that 
crown  in  a  fitting  manner  a  long  and  happy 
journey. _ 

PROF.  CURTIS  ON  INERRANCY. 

Many  must  have  read  with  delight  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Professor  Curtis,  in  the  last  Evan¬ 
gelist,  as  to  his  personal  beliefs  and  experi¬ 
ences,  notwithstanding  his  views  of  the  errancy 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

He  candidly  states  the  considerations  which 
have  led  his  own  mind  to  the  overwhelming 
conviction,  that  divine  revelation  is  not  free 
from  many  scientific  and  historic  mistakes. 

He  instances  especially  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis  as  having  convinced  him  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  Bible  record.  He  correctly  states  that 
the  doctrine  of  inerrancy  assumes  this  to  be 
"real  history;  and  allows  no  myths  or  legends 
within  the  Bible.”  His  conclusion  is:  "If 
this  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  historical,  then 
at  the  period  of  the  first  man  and  from  thence 
onward  there  was  a  degree  of  civilization  high 
enough  to  provide  a  settled  calendar  and  a  regis¬ 
tration  of  births  and  deaths.  All,  however, 
that  is  known  of  primitive  antiquity  is  against 
such  a  supposition.” 

This  reasoning  seems  to  have  for  the 
learned  professor,  the  force  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  He  says  frankly,  "I  was  driven 
to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  inerrancy.  I  coitld 
not  hold  it  either  with  good  conscience  or 
reason.”  He  adds  however:  "The  mistakes  of 
Moses,  or  of  Daniel,  or  of  the  Chronicler,  or  of 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  are  of  no  vital  concern.” 
On  such  grounds,  "Christianity,”  he  says, 
"becomes  more  genuine  and  real. ”  "Revela¬ 
tion,  grace  and  redemption  also  appear  larger 
and  more  glorious.  ”  He  adds  the  cheering  tes¬ 
timony:  "I  have  never  yet  known  a  devout 
Christian  who  in  passing  from  the  old  to  the 
new  view  did  not  have  his  Christian  faith 
clarified  and  strengthened.”  All  this  is  re¬ 
freshing  even  to  those  who  cannot  as  yet  admit 
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the  mistakes  of  Moses,  or  the  errancy  of  the 
Bible.  We  would  not  question  the  sincerity 
or  the  piety  of  Dr.  Curtis ;  or  the  depth  of 
his  personal  convictions.  But  are  his  conclu* 
sious  well  founded;  Was  “a  settled  calendar 
and  a  registration  of  births  and  deaths  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  time  of  the  first  Adam?”  Does 
the  presence  of  such  statements  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis  necessarily  drive  us  to  give 
up  the  inerrancy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments?  Neither  these,  nor  any  other  of  the 
similar  arguments  which  have  so  powerfully 
affected  Professor  Curtis,  have  the  least 
tendency  to  produce  that  effect  upon  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer.  They  do  not  move  him  an  iota. 
Professor  Curtis  assures  ns  that  the  great 
majority  of  “scholars,”  and  especially  “the 
stronger  men”  are  on  the  other  side.  If  our 
position  is  an  unfortunate  one,  it  cannot  be 
helped.  We  hold  to  inerrancy. 

Most  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
belong  to  the  same  nnscholarly  minority.  But 
is  it  not  possible  that  Professor  Curtis  and  the 
higher  critics  generally  are  themselves  mis¬ 
taken,  not  only  in  their  views,  but  as  to  the 
numbers  of  those  who  accept  them?  The 
Monistic  Philosopher  Hoeckel,  who  denies  the 
separate  existence  of  both  the  finite  and  the 
infinite  mind,  says:  “This  monistic  confession 
has  the  greater  claim  to  an  unprejudiced  con¬ 
sideration  in  that  it  is  shared,  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced,  by  at  least  nine- tenths  of  the  men  of 
science  now  living ;  indeed  I  believe  by  all 
men  of  science  in  whom  the  following  four 
conditions  are  realized :  ( 1 )  Sufficient  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  various  departments  of  natural 
science,  and  in  particular  with  the  modern 
doctrine  of  evolution;  (2)  sufficient  acuteness 
and  clearness  of  judgment  to  draw,  by  induc¬ 
tion  and  deduction,  the  necessary  logical  con¬ 
sequences  that  flow  from  such  empirical  knowl¬ 
edge;  (3)  sufficient  moral  courage  to  maintain 
the  monistic  knowledge  so  gained  against  the 
hostile  attacks  of  dualistic  and  pluralistic  sys 
terns;  and  (4)  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 
free  himself,  by  sound,  independent  reasoning, 
from  dominant  religious  prejudices,  and  espe¬ 
cially  from  those  irrational  dogmas  which 
have  been  firmly  lodged  in  our  minds  from 
earliest  youth  as  indisputable  revelation.” 

Such  are  the  confident  assertions  of  the  great 
agnostic.  But  neither  Professor  Gnrtis  nor  the 
higher  critics  generally  would  admit  them  to 
be  well  founded.  No  more  can  the  great  body 
of  the  Christian  Church,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  admit  the  equally  confident  claims  of 
the  higher  critics.  S.  H.  B. 

Mayville,  Tenn. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OP  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Alaskan  People. — Superintendent  William 
A.  Kelly  believes  them  to  be  “a  remnant  of  a 
very  ancient  people ;  there  is  much  in  common 


‘*He  is  Wise  Who 

Talks  Bui  Little” 

This  is  only  a  half  truth.  Jf  wise  men 
had  held  their  tongues.,  we  should  kno^u 
nothing  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  advertisement  you 
might  never  know  that  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  is  the  best  blood  medicine. 

Wlalarla.— “1  wasa  soldier  and  after  typhoid 
fever,  I  had  fever  and  ague,  rheumatism,  and 
nervous  prost.-ation  so  that  I  could  not  work. 
Nothin*  help^  until  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  cur^ 
me  completely  so  that  I  lose  no  time  now.  J.  H. 
Stillman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


Hood’s  pni«  cure  liver  ills  i  the  nun-lrritatlng  and 
to  take  with  Hood’s  Barsapartlla. 


Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 

SOYAL  HAKINO  POWDER  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


with  oriental  customs.  They  remind  me  very 
much  of  God’s  ancient  Israel,  and  in  compari¬ 
son  we  have  every  reason  to  take  courage,  for 
God  is  frequently  pouring  out  his  blessing 
upon  us.  The  gods  of  most  ancient  people 
were  heroes  deified.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Klingets.  They  honor  and  revere  ancestral 
spirits  which,  to  them,  are  demi-gods.  The 
transmigration  of  souls  they  accept  as  a  tenet 
also,  believing  that  the  spirits  of  deceased  per¬ 
sons  exist  in  birds,  fishes  and  animals. 

“The  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  M.  D.  McClel¬ 
land,  is  working  zealously  and  has  firmly  in¬ 
trenched  himself  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Our  school  has  grown  in  numbers  and  interest ; 
we  have  now  one  hundred  and  ten  children. 
Our  teachers  are  earnest,  efficient  and  faithful, 
and  we  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  thanks¬ 
giving  and  praise.  ’  ’ 

Gathering  Wood  for  Winter. — The  Industrial 
teacher,  Mr.  Gamble,  reports:  “We  started 
in  June,  having  our  outfit  of  tools  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  three  weeks,  not  knowing  how  far 
we  should  have  to  go  this  year.  Our  first  halt 
was  at  Olga  Straits  where  we  had  supper  and 
tlien  lay  down  in  our  blankets  for  three  hours’ 
rest.  Rising  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
we  started  with  the  swift  tide  through  the 
Straits.  The  water  made  a  quick  change  when 
we  had  gone  about  ten  miles,  wind  against  us, 
and  thick  fog  coming  in  from  the  ocean.  It 
was  very  hard  rowing,  sometimes  the  surf 
breaking  over  the  boat  and  giving  ns  a  sea 
bath.  We  went  in  to  Fish  Bay,  off  Pearl 
Straits,  and  found  plenty  of  trees.  In  three 
weeks  we  cut  down  and  made  a  raft  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  five  trees,  which  will  make 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  cords  of  wood. 
Our  native  school  boys  make  good  workers  in 
camp,  working  hard  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  eight  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  with 
out  complaining.  They  never  say  ‘I  am  so 
tired,  ’  and  are  always  ready  to  play  after  the 
days’  work.  On  Sabbath  days  in  camp  we  sing 
Gospel  songs,  and  of  these  they  never  weary. 
We  have  Sunday-school  in  the  afternoon  and 
prayers  in  the  evening.  ’  ’ 

Bennie.  — The  father  of  scholarship  Bennie  of 
the  Good  Will  Mission  has  married  a  good- 
natured  white  girl  who  was  at  the  mission, 
who  we  trust,  will  profit  by  faithful  instrnc 
tion  so  as  to  influence  our  little  friend  for  good 
when  he  spends  his  vacations  at  home.  He 
came  to  the  school  when  almost  a  baby,  four 
years  ago.  The  little  fellow  is  not  particularly 
exemplary,  but  any  work  that  is  assigned  him 
is  done  exceptionally  well.  He  is  very  neat 
and  quick  in  accomplishing  a  task.  His  love 
of  fun  and  play  is  unabated,  and  he  is  quite  a 
favorite  with  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  his 
playmates.  But  when  he  does  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Bible  lesson,  in  the  catechism  or 
temperance,  he  apprehends  readily.  The  Bible 
sent  to  him  he  took  home  with  him  at  the 
school  closing.  He  prizes  it  as  the  gift  of  his 
patron.  Bennie  seemed  touched  when  told  of 
the  interest  expressed  in  his  welfare  by  this 
kind  friend  and  styled  her  the  ladij  who  loved  him. 

Presbyterian  Day  at  Good  Will. — The  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders  of  the  seven  Dakota  churches 
have  been  invited  here  to  discuss  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  school  and  church.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  the  first  subject  on  the  program. 


Our  new  superintendent  came  somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly  from  his  church  in  Minneapolis,  from 
which  he  was  released  with  tears  by  his 
parishioners ;  he  is  certainly  well  fitted  for  the 
place.  The  Indians  love  him  already,  recog¬ 
nizing  his  love  for  souls. 

Los  Hermanos  Penitentes. — Dr.  C.  E.  Lukins 
who  has  this  year  been  appointed  as  mission¬ 
ary  at  Laguna  has  met  great  enconragement 
among  this  tribe.  Twenty  nine  Laguna  Indians 
have  already  confessed  Christ,  and  of  these, 
any  one  of  eight  are  willing  to  conduct  services 
in  the  absence  of  the  missionary.  This  work 
was  never  more  hopeful. 

Los  Lentes.  —The  Rev.  Jose  Y.  Perea  is  onr 
native  pastor  at  this  place.  He  reports:  “The 
religious  interest  here  is  growing.  A  few 
years  ago  this  people  were  the  most  clannish, 
bigoted  and  drunken  I  ever  saw.  In  their  own 
estimation  there  were  no  others  as  good  as 
they;  to  talk  to  them  seemed  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  But  what  a  change  the  Lord  hath 
wrought!  The  Bible  is  now  an  open  book, 
and  by  means  of  its  unsealing,  they  are  gradu¬ 
ally  falling  into  civilized  and  Christian  ways. 
We  are  vehemently  praying,  industriously 
working,  and  patiently  waiting  for  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  in  a  rich  harvest  of  souls.  ’  ’ 

H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held 
October  4,  in  the  upper  room.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
those  who  were  attending  the  Presbyterian 
Council  in  Washington,  and  in  Saratoga  at  the 
State  Christian  Endeavor  meeting. 

Mrs.  Beers  opened  the  hour  and  called  on  Mr. 
Snyder  of  Siam  to  speak.  He  said  it  was  nine 
years  since  his  wife  and  he  went  to  Siam  and 
there  was  encouragement  in  having  a  large 
band  of  new  missionaries.  The  work  was 
hampered  by  their  not  knowing  the  language, 
but  they  were  given  secular  duties  while  study¬ 
ing.  More  had  been  done  through  tracts  and 
teaching  than  by  direct  preaching,  but  he 
could  not  rest  till  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
work  of  preaching  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of 
Bangkok,  with  as  wide  a  circuit  as  he  could 
reach.  Whenever  he  and  Mrs.  Snyder  went 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
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oat  the  people  woald  gather  and  listen  and  buy 
tracts,  for  the  Siamese  do  not  like  to  receive 
charity,  they  want  to  pay  for  what  they  get. 

The  only  place  they  conld  rent  for  meetings 
was  a  filthy  den,  but  one  day  a  Siamese  woman 
stood  np  after  he  had  spoken  and  asked  to 
speak  also.  To  his  surprise  she  said  that  when 
she'saw  people  willing  to  come  to  snch  a  dirty 
place  to  help  others  she  believed  they  were  in 
earnest,  and  she  liked  their  teaching  and 
meant  to  believe  in  it.  Another  place  was 
found  and  although  the  woman  in  charge  re¬ 
fused  to  rent,  she  soon  heard  so  good  an  account 
of  the  missionaries  that  she  consented,  and 
they  finally  got  complete  possession  and  opened 
an  attractive,  clean  room,  with  pictures,  and 
book  case  for  tracts,  and  water  and  tea  to 
drink.  A  native  helper  who  has  been  a  Chris¬ 
tian  forty  years  is  of  great  value,  speaking 
both  Chinese  and  Siamese  and  a  little  English, 
he  does  hand-to-hand  work  and  has  great  infiu- 
enoe.  Both  places  are  kept  open  all  the  time 
with  preaching  services,  and  at  every  com¬ 
munion  service  there  are  some  who  want  to 
join  the  church,  which  had  thirty  members 
before  Mr.  Snyder  left  and  more  have  come  in 
since. 

Few  of  these  ever  heard  the  Gospel  till  pass¬ 
ing  by  chance  the  open  door,  and  coming  in  to 
listen  from  cariosity,  they  heard  and  believed 
the  Good  News,  and  so  it  spread.  Traveling 
through  Siam  on  elephants,  in  canoes  or  steam¬ 
ers  or  on  the  small  ponies,  the  missionary  t 
everywhere  finds  friends  who  say,  "Did  I  not 
hear  you  preach  when  I  was  in  Bangkok?’’ 

Traveling  is  attended  with  great  variety, 
sometimes  the  missionary  is  waist  deep  in 
water,  but  he  does  not  mind  that,  sometimes 
he  sleeps  under  the  stars,  but  he  does  not  mind 
that;  sometimes  he  is  chased  by  tigers  and 
other  wild  beasts;  he  doesn’t  mind  that  for  he 
knows  that  the  Lord  is  with  him,  and  wherever 
he  finds  these  converts  they  always  introduce 
him  with  a  good  word  to  the  people  and  so 
help  his  infiuence.  Once  Dr.  Dunlap,  preach¬ 
ing  in  a  little  town  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
found  a  Chinaman  who  knew  a  little  about 
Jesus.  He  asked  the  servant  who  Dr.  Dunlap 
was,  and  hearing  only  good,  came  to  him  and 
asked  to  be  taught  more  of  the  doctrine  that 
he  might  become  a  Christian.  His  neighbors 
reviled  him  and  said  the  spirits  would  punish 
him  for  burning  the  idol  altars,  and  when  his 
children  were  seized  by  the  violent  fever  of  the 
land  they  said,  "The  devils  have  come,  it  is 
their  revenge.’’  But  the  man  did  not  lose 
faith,  he  prayed  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
his  children  were  well  of  the  fever.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle,  and  even  the 
taunting  neighbors  said,  ‘  ‘  That  is  a  religion  to 
believe  in,  if  the  devils  can’t  get  you.’’  So 
many  wanted  to  believe  that  they  followed  the 
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missionary  to  Bangkok,  and  stayed  there  a 
month,  asking  and  learning,  and  went  back 
to  start  a  church ;  the  missionaries  see  that 
they  have  preachers. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  asked  about  the  discourage¬ 
ments,  but  replied,  "There  are  none  in  our 
work,  they  are  all  inside.  ’  ’  He  is  one  of 
New  York  Christian  Endeavor  missionaries, 
and  his  words  must  carry  weight  as  he  goes 
through  the  state. 

Mr.  Whipple  was  also  present  on  his  way  to 
Persia,  where  he  is  appointed  to  Hamadan.  It 
is  more  than  twenty-seven  years  since  he  said 
good-bye  from  the  old  mission  house  on  Center 
street.  The  prospect  in  Persia  is  not  as  bright 
as  in  Siam,  but  the  missionary  cares  little  for 
difficulties.  A  soldier  may  give  up  his  life  in 
battle,  but  when  he  knows  that  his  side  is  to 
be  victorious  he  dies  happy.  In  Persia  we 
labor  among  Mohammedans  and  that  is  the 
Gibralter ;  Mohammedism  and  Judaism  will  be 
the  last  to  yield  to  the  infiuence  of  the  Gospel. 
Mr.  Whipple  held  in  his  hand  the  little  book 
which  seemed  to  him  the  earnest  of  the  coming 
victory.  It  was  the  Koran,  laboriously  writ¬ 
ten  out  by  band,  a  labor  of  months,  which  had 
been  given  him  in  exchange  for  a  Testament, 
a  Persian  printed  Testament  that  perhaps  took 
five  minutes  to  print.  The  priest  had  had  a 
single  Gospel  and  like  a  sample  of  choice  goods 
it  made  him  want  more,  and  he  was  willing 
to  part  with  his  precious  book,  to  obtain  the 
whole  Testament.  Mr.  Whipple  leaves  his 
wife  and  five  children  behind  him,  but  it  is  a 
special  privilege  to  go  back  to  this  work,  and 
he  counts  nothing  too  dear. 

There  were  tears  in  many  eyes  as  he  told 
simply  of  this  tremendous  sacrifice,  and  Mrs. 
Beers  conld  only  suggest  that  we  should  pray 
that  even  in  this  life  the  hundredfold  blessing 
might  be  his  for  leaving  all  for  Christ. 

Mrs.  Elliot  and  Mrs.  Mattison  spoke  briefiy 
about  Northfield,  and  another  told  of  the 
meeting  of  missionary  children  when  all  but 
two  were  found  to  be  going  back  as  mission¬ 
aries. 

The  unique  anniversary  meeting  held  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  was  described  by  Mrs. 
Schanffier.  In  1857  missionaries  under  the 
American  Board  went  to  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
a  little  group  untouched  by  civilization,  near 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  at  the  meeting  this 
spring  the  natives  were  present  to  tell  what 
had  been  done  for  them.  They  had  a  ladder 
as  an  object  lesson  and  its  different  rounds 
showed  the  stages  of  their  progress.  At  the 
bottom  were  laid  their  weapons  and  idols,  and 
they  told  how,  although  not  cannibals,  they  ate 
rats,  and  lived  in  filthiness  and  indecency.  On 
the  first  round  was  laid  the  Hawaiian  Bible, 
the  foundation  of  all  their  progress ;  next  came 
the  woman’s  work,  for  they  had  taught  them 
to  be  clean  and  clothe  themselves,  so  there 
were  a  work-basket  with  scissors  and  thimble 
and  a  cake  of  soap  I  Next  came  the  primer  in 
their  own  language,  and  then  the  spade  and 
seed.  Formerly  they  had  lived  by  what  they 
could  gather  without  effort,  but  the  spade  and 
seed  showed  them  new  industries,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  islands  was  opened  up.  Next 
came  the  Gospels,  and  then  a  Handbook,  a  sort 


of  encyclopEPdia,  which  contained  all  kinds  of 
useful  knowledge  which  they  committed  to 
memory  and  which  did  much  to  help  them  in 
trade,  machinery,  education,  etc.  Then  came 
their  beloved  hymn  book,  containing  three  hun¬ 
dred  hymns  sung  by  all  the  people  and  holding 
its  own  in  every  home,  where  it  was  used  in 
family  prayers;  and  on  the  top  round  were 
photographs  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  and 
members  of  the  church.  At  each  side  were 
tiny  models  of  a  schoolhonse  and  a  church, 
and  this  was  the  picture  or  the  story  of  what 
the  Gospel  has  done  for  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

Four  recent  deaths  in  missionary  circles  were 
spoken  of  by  Miss  Hubbard,  who  also  told  of 
our  new  missionaries  who  have  sailed  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  others  to  go  next  week 
to  Africa  The  new  Year  Book,  ten  cents  a 
copy,  is  ready  and  on  sale.  It  is  something 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  any  earnest 
worker  who  wants  to  know  how  to  pray  and 
what  to  pray  for.  S.  R.  D. 


PRESBYTERIAN  INTERESTS  IN  CLEVELAND. 

Rallying  Day  was  observed  in  most  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches,  and  the  stirring  of  the  Spirit 
was  evident  in  many  congregations. 

The  First,  or  Old  Stone  Church,  may  well  be 
called  Mother,  Helper  and  Counselor.  The 
pastors,  Dr.  Hayden  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hurl- 
bnrt,  with  missionary,  assistant  missionary, 
nurse  and  many  consecrated  helpers  are  opening 
out  with  vigor,  making  every  effort  to  inter¬ 
est  the  people  in  the  down-town  districts. 

They  send  invitations  to  all  services  to 
hotels,  boarding  houses  and  restaurants;  an 
important  feature  of  this  church,  "the  Little 
Church.’’  The  little  children  who  come  with 
their  parents  [regularly  and  learn  to  take  part 
in  the  opening  exercises  of  morning  worship, 
retire  from  the  service  after  the  first  hymn,  to 
be  instructed  by  Miss  Gleed  until  their  parents 
call  for  them  at  the  close  of  service.  Other 
activities  are : 

A  Home  Department  for  those  who  cannot 
attend  Sunday-school,  but  desire  to  study  the 
lessons  systematically  at  home  under  visiting 
teacher ;  a  very  successful  Chinese  Bible  School ; 
a  Bible  School  for  women ;  a  Missionary  Library 
of  about  two  hundred  volumes  of  the  best 
works  on  missions  at  home  and  abroad ;  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Goodrich  House  Social  Settle¬ 
ment  ;  noon  prayer-meetings  for  business  men. 

Work  so  varied  makes  the  Old  Stone  Church 
more  and  more  a  common  meeting  place  for 
evangelical  Christianity  in  Cleveland. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Zelie  returns  to  Bolton 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  first  vacation  in 
Europe ;  his  people  are  reaping  the  benefit. 
The  church  is  growing  rapidly.  They  are  con¬ 
templating  the  enlargement  of  the  Sunday- 
school  building,  the  school  having  outgrown 
its  accommodations. 

The  Willson  Avenue  Church,  the  Rev.  Frank 
S.  Arnold  pastor,  has  put  in  a  new  steam 
heating  apparatus.  "Double  the  attendance," 
is  the  motto  of  Sunday  school  work.  Many 
new  plans  are  to  be  tried  and  a  grand  effort 
put  forth.  The  young  people  are  taking  a 
strong  interest  in  the  work  of  hospitals  and 
jails  and  providing  work  for  the  poor.  The 
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prayer-meetings  are  to  be  enlivened  and  made 
vivid  by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  once  or 
twice  a  month.  Evangelistic  meetings  are 
probably  to  be  held  in  November.  The  pastor 
is  to  give  a  series  of  Sunday  night  talks  on 
the  subjects,  The  Grand  Old  Book  and  The 
Gospel  of  the  Body. 

The  Second  Church,  Dr.  Sutphen  and  the 
Rev.  Vernon  O.  Harrington  pastors,  is  the 
largest  and  financially  most  able  Presbyterian 
Chnrch.  After  being  closed  for  repairs,  it 
was  opened  the  first  of  September.  The  organi¬ 
zations  of  this  chnrch  are:  Snnday-school  with 
a  senior  class,  numbering  over  one  hundred. 
Young  People’s  Christian  Association,  Men’s 
League,  Handy  Mission  Band,  Young  Ladies’ 
Gnild,  Woman’s  Home  Mission  Society,  Wom¬ 
an’s  Foreign  Mission  Society,  James  Eels  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  composed  of  both  young  men 
and  women. 

The  church  publishes  a  paper  of  great  inter¬ 
est  called  the  Church  Record.  In  the  April 
number.  Dr.  Sutphen  said  that  it  had  long  been 
his  conviction  that  the  Second  Chnrch  should 
have,  in  addition  to  the  work  within  its  own 
doors,  some  definite  mission  work  for  the 
poorer  people  of  the  city,  and  pointed  out  the 
excellent  work  of  Hiram  House  Social  Settle¬ 
ment,  situated  in  one  of  the  worst  wards  in  the 
city. 

Hiram  House  stands  for  all  that  is  pure, 
wholesome  and  righteous.  The  Young  Ladies’ 
Guild  have  adopted  it,  and  it  has  aroused  the 
members  to  new  interest  and  activity. 

Sunday  evening,  October  1st,  Dr.  Sutphen 
gave  the  first  of  five  straightforward  talks  on 
what  is  really  essential  to  religion.  No  creed 
was  attacked,  no  system  of  theology  was  pre¬ 
sented.  Great  interest  was  manifested  both  by 
chnrch  members  and  outsiders. 

The  Third  Church,  Dr.  S.  P.  Sprecher  pas¬ 
tor,  in  the  down-town  district  is  noted  for 
breadth  of  spirit.  At  the  evening  service  the 
pastor  gives  the  audience  the  privilege  of  ask¬ 
ing  questions  and  many  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Beside  the  usual  societies  and  schools,  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  Boys’  Brigade,  kindergarten, 
etc.,  a  Home  Department  is  carried  on  by  the 
missionary,  Mrs.  Wallace,  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  be  present  at  Snnday-school.  Quar¬ 
terlies  and  collection  envelopes  are  furnished, 
members  agreeing  to  spend  one-half  hour  each 
week  in  preparation. 

A  far-reaching  and  excellent  work  is  that  of 
the  Woman’s  Guild  for  poor  mothers,  conducted 
by  the  missionary.  They  come  from  long  dis¬ 
tances  and  in  large  numbers  to  be  taught  how 
to  make  over  as  well  as  make  new  garments. 
They  are  also  taught  how  to  find  the  references 
and  study  the  Bible,  and  are  instructed  as  to 
their  responsibilities  as  mothers  entrusted  with 
precious  souls.  They  are  encouraged  to  bring 
a  penny  to  help  some  poorer  woman,  are  com¬ 
forted,  advised  and  visited  by  the  missionary. 

C.  H.  M. 

ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

An  Historic  Church.  — The  Protestant  temple 
St.  Hippolyte-du-Fort,  the  largest  in  the  Ceven- 
nes,  says  the  Journal  de  Geneve ,  is  built  with  the 
stones  of  the  fortress  in  which  the  Huguenots 
were  imprisoned,  this  fortress  having  been 
built  with  the  stones  of  the  old  temple  which 
was  thrown  down  when  Louis  XIV.  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  key  which  opens 
the  principal  door  of  the  temple  bears  on  its 
stem  this  inscription,  “I  am  one  of  the  hinges 
of  the  fortress.  ’  ’  Strange  overturn  of  earthly 
things !  The  hard  metal  which  served  formerly 
to  hold  the  fathers  in  captivity  gives  now  to 
the  children  access  to  the  house  of  God. 

Duke  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  occulists  in  Europe,  and 
who  has  successfully  performed  over  three 
thousand  operations  on  cataract  has  lately  cele¬ 


brated  his  silver  wedding  with  Princess  Maria 
of  Braganza.  The  Princess  is  much  interested 
in  the  Duke’s  work  among  the  poor. 

Homes  for  Epileptics. — ^The  Duke  and  Duch¬ 
ess  of  York  assisted  at  the  opening  of  four  new 
Homes  at  the  colony  at  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  by  the 
National  Society  for  Employment  of  Epileptics, 
of  which  his  Royal  Highness  is  president. 
These  homes  comprise  two  for  children,  one 
for  men,  and  one  for  cases  requiring  special 
care  and  treatment.  In  England  as  well  as 
here,  the  value  of  employment  for  epileptics 
is  recognized. 

Escaping  to  America.— The  MilMr  /eituug 
of  Vienna  publishes  an  article  concerning  the 
continuous  escape  over  the  frontier  of  men 
liable  to  military  service  in  Austria-Hungary. 
It  declares  that  a  large  business  is  carried  on 
by  the  agents,  chiefiy  foreigners,  who  assist 
these  fugitives.  The  first  essential  is  a  pass¬ 
port,  and  this  is  generally  forged.  It  is  known 
that  one  thousand  men  weekly,  on  their  way 
to  the  frontier,  pass  through  Vienna  alone, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  are  escaping  from  military  ser¬ 
vice.  Most  of  them  find  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  where,  according  to  the  Milit&r  Zeitung, 
there  are  at  present  over  one  hundred  thousand 
men  who  should  be  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  or  reserves.  On  one  occasion,  at  the 
mobilization  of  a  body  of  reserves,  out  of  five 
thousand  men  only  fifteen  hundred  appeared. 
The  greater  part  of  the  thirty- five  hundred,  it 
is  said,  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  America. 

A  Railway  to  Bagdad. — A  letter  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  published  in  the  Allegemeine  Zeitung 
of  Berlin,  says  that  a  sensation  has  been  caused 
in  the  Turkish  capital  by  the  news  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Deutsche  and  Ottoman  bank  for  the  extension 
of  the  Anatolian  Railway  to  Bagdad.  This 
insures  the  production  of  the  necessary  capital 
whenever  it  is  decided  to  begin  active  opera¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  points  to  be  settled  is  the 
financial  condition  of  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad, 
and  this  is  to  be  investigated  by  a  special 
commission,  headed  by  the  German  Consul- 
General  in  Constantinople,  Herr  Stemrich. 
According  to  latest  reports,  the  intention  is  to 
continue  the  line  via  Yuzgat,  Sivas,  Diarbekr, 
and  Mosul  to  Bagdad.  This  route  has  already 
been  carefully  surveyed  by  the  Austrian  engi¬ 
neer,  M.  Pressel.  None  of  the  alternative 
schemes,  it  is  said,  including  that  of  Herr 
Rechnitzer  of  London,  has  any  chance  against 
this  German  undertaking.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  details,  financial  and  political,  to 
be  arranged,  before  the  way  will  be  clear  for 
the  completion  of  the  undertaking,  which  will 
convert  all  the  important  railways  in  Asia 
Minor — the  Anatolian  Railway,  the  Smyrna- 
Eassaba  line,  and  the  Aidin  Railway — into  a 
single  system.  In  the  first  place,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  has  announced  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  obliged  to  object  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  line  which  approaches  so  closely  to 
the  Russian  frontier,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
this  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  route. 

Insecurity  of  Sepulture. — The  insecurity 
of  graves  in  a  great  city  is  by  no  means  a 
recent  discovery.  Cemeteries  and  burial  places 
need  to  be  carefully  chosen,  and  as  far  away 
from  large  and  increasing  populations  as  may 
be.  The  latest  instance  of  this  species  of  dese¬ 
cration  has  just  taken  place  in  London.  The 
parochial  authorities  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Southwark,  which  is  about  to  be  converted 
into  a  warehouse,  undertook  the  removal  of 
the  remains  of  about  five  hundred  English  folk 
which  had  been  lying  in  or  about  the  building 
for  several  centuries.  In  consequence  of  cur¬ 
rent  reports,  the  local  Board  of  Works  sent  a 
special  committee  to  investigate.  These  gen- 
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tlemen  reported  that  they  found  at  the  door 
of  the  church  a  van  loaded  with  flattened  lead 
coffins,  which  they  were  informed  were  to  be 
taken  to  a  smelter’s.  Descending  to  the  vaults, 
they  found  a  rough  wooden  case  partly  filled 
with  the  contents  of  the  broken- up  coffins, 
many  of  the  remains  being  still  damp ;  they 
also  found  a  heap  of  broken- up  lead  coffins 
which  had  evidently  been  ripped  open  and 
doubled  up,  and  also  some  unbroken  lead 
coffins,  which  appeared  perfectly  sound.  In 
another  corner  was  a  large  stack  of  broken 
wood  coffins.  In  their  opinion  no  proper  steps 
had  been  taken  for  the  preservation  and  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  coffins,  or  for  the  recording  of 
the  bodies  removed.  The  bones,  it  appears, 
had  been  thrown,  promiscuously,  into  a  big 
chest  for  removal  to  Ilford  Cemetery.  The 
local  health  officer,  when  called  upon,  said 
that,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  bishop,  he 
had  been  proceeding  as  secretly  as  possible, 
because  he  knew  how  sentimental  people  were 
about  a  few  old  dry  bones.  This  gentleman 
was  removed,  summarily,  from  his  position. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  bones  belonged  to 
eminent  persons  did  not  secure  for  them  any 
more  reverent  handling. 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

‘  ‘  Intercession  is  the  very  safety-valve  of  love. 
When  we  feel  that  we  really  can  do  nothing  at 
all  in  return  for  some  remarkable  kindness  and 
affection,  how  exceedingly  glad  we  are  that 
we  may  and  can  pray.” — Frances  Ridley  Hav- 
vergal. 

“Our  paths  are  like  the  path  of  a  ship — a  line 
of  dancing  foam,  which  sparkles  in  sunlight  a 
few  moments,  and  then  closes  in  darkness. 
The  ship  that  follows  must  cleave  her  own 
way  as  if  the  sea  had  never  been  sailed  on 
before.  ’  ’ — Rev.  Alexander  Phimister 

Listen  not  to  a  tale  bearer  or  slanderer,  for 
he  tells  thee  nothing  out  of  good-will ;  but  as 
he  discovereth  of  the  secrets  of  others,  so  he 
will  of  thine  in  turn.  —Socrates. 

How  can  the  sense  that  the  living  God  is 
near  io  our  life,  that  he  is  interested  in  it  and 
willing  to  help  it,  survive  in  ns,  if  our  life  be 
full  of  petty  things?  Absorption  in  trifles, 
attention  only  to  the  meaner  aspects  of  life,  is 
killing  more  faith  than  is  killed  by  aggressive 
unbelief. —George  Adam  Smith. 

“The  true  Christian  is  like  the  sun  which 
pursues  his  noiseless  track,  and  everywhere 
leaves  the  effects  of  his  beams  in  blessing  upon 
the  world  around  him.  ’  ’ — Luther. 

What  do  we  live  for,  if  it  is  not  to  make  life 
less  difficult  for  each  other?— George  Eliot. 
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The  College  Department. 


C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 
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THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Yale  Divinity  School.  —  The  Rev.  John 
Brown  D.D.  of  Bedford,  England,  anthor  of 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  Life  of 
John  Bnnyan,  and  other  writings  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  value,  will  give  the  Lyman  Beecher 
Lectures  on  Preaching,  beginning  October  11. 
The  general  subject  of  the  course  is  Puritan 
Preaching  in  England.  The  topics  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Lectures  with  the  dates  on  which  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  delivered,  are  as 
follows:  October  11,  Introductory.  The  Preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Friars ;  October  12,  John  Colet  and 
the  Preachers  of  the  Reformation ;  October  13, 
The  Cambridge  Puritans ;  October  17,  Thomas 
Goodwin  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists;  Oc¬ 
tober  19,  John  Bunyan  as  a  Life  Study  for 
Preachers ;  October  20,  Richard  Baxter  the 
Kidderminster  Pastor ;  October  26,  Representa¬ 
tive  Preachers  of  Modem  Puritanism,  (1) 
Thomas  Binney  and  C.  H.  Spurgeon ;  October 
26,  Representative  Preachers  of  Modern  Puri¬ 
tanism,  (2)  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham ;  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  Representative  Preachers  of  Modern 
Puritanism,  (3)  Alexander  Maclaren  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

Union  Theological  Se3iix.4ry. — Two  dis¬ 
tinguished  Principals  are  delivering  lectures 
before  the  faculty  and  students  this  month. 

At  the  service  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October 
8,  the  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Principal  Alexan¬ 
der  Stewart  D.D.  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  St. 
Andrews’  University,  Scotland.  On  Monday 
afternoon  the  lecture  was  by  Principal  Stewart 
on  Immortality  from  an  apologetic  point  of 
view.  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Rev.  Principal 
Stewart  D.  T.  Salmond  D.  D.  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  lectured 
on  The  Sunday-School  Movement  in  Scotland, 
and  to-day  (Thursday)  Principal  Salmond  will 
speak  on  Guilds  and  Young  People’s  Societies 
in  Scotland.  Dr.  Salmond’s  interest  in  Sun¬ 
day-school  work  and  the  remarkable  impulse 
he  has  given  to  this  work  in  Scotland  make 
these  lectures  particularly  valuable. 

Oberlin  Theologigal  Seminary.  — The  open¬ 
ing  exercises  were  characterized  by  an  address 
on  the  Message  of  Present  Day  Psychology 
to  the  Ministry,  of  much  interest  and  practical 
value  by  Prof.  Henry  Churchill  King.  After 
delivering  the  address.  Professor  King  started 
for  the  International  Congregational  Council 
in  Boston.  An  enthusiastic  reunion  of  Oberlin 
alumni  was  held  there,  and  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  American  delegates  to  the  gathering, 
seventy  were  Oberlin  students.  On  October  1, 
President  John  H.  Barrows  preached  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. ,  the  memorial  sermon  of  his 
brother.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Barrows,  who  died  in 
August. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Wesleyan  University  receives  |25,  000  by  the 
will  of  John  Humphrey  Sessions  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  formerly  a  tmstee  of  the  university. 
He  was  in  life  a  liberal  supporter  of  Wesleyan. 

Oino  Wesleyan  University. — The  enrolment 
last  year  was  1,316  and  the  fall  term  opens  with 
an  increase  of  about  five  per  cent,  over  that 
enrolment.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Cleveland 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — Medical 
Department  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


Is  your  Brain  Tired  ? 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Y.  S.  Troter,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  says :  “  It 
recuperates  the  brain  and  enables  one  to  think  and 
act.  ”  Makes  exertion  easy. 


— was  laid  September  28  with  imposing  cere¬ 
monies.  The  building  will  contain  an  Assem¬ 
bly-room,  Lecture- rooms  and  eleven  Labora¬ 
tories.  With  grounds  and  equipments  it  will 
cost  some  160,000  and  will  be  admirably  adapted 
to  modern  methods  in  education.  The  univer¬ 
sity  is  doing  good  service  for  the  cause  of 
education  in  publishing  the  following  series  of 
pamphlets :  Endowments  for  Education,  Bishop 
Henry  W.  W’arren;  Advantages  of  a  College 
Education,  James  W.  Bashford,  President 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  The  Need  of  a 
Liberally  Educated  Ministry,  Bradford  P.  Ray¬ 
mond,  President  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  ;  The  Christian  College  a  Necessity, 
Charles  H.  Payne;  What  a  Will  Can  Do,  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland. 

COLLEGES. 

Oberlin  College  opened  with  a  freshman 
class  of  143,  an  increase  of  25  over  last  year, 
and  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  the  history  of 
the  college. 

Rutgers  College. — Prof.  Richard  Morris, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Dunel- 
len,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Mathematics. 
He  will  succeed  Professor  Scattergood,  the 
latter  going  to  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Professor  Morris  is  a  graduate  of  Rutgers. 

Hamilton  College  showed  its  patriotism  by 
three  representatives  in  the  Dewey  parade  in 
New  York,  marching  with  the  National  Guards¬ 
men.  They  were  White  1900,  Stryker  ’01,  and 
Jackson  ’03. 

Elmira  College  reports  a  large  and  gratify¬ 
ing  attendance,  and  very  bright  prospects  for 
the  new  year.  The  freshman  class,  numbering 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  is  not  only  the  largest 
ever  entered,  but  is  fully  twice  as  large  as  the 
average  class.  The  entrance  requirements  are 
rigidly  adhered  to.  Upon  the  class  entering 
the  scientific  course  this  year,  special  privileges 
are  bestowed,  in  that  two  extra  years  of  Latin 
or  Greek,  also  two  extra  years  of  German  or 
French  will  be  required,  and  are  provided  for. 
In  addition  the  course  will  be  enriched  along 
lines  directly  scientific.  Some  of  the  upper 
classes  have  also  gained  desirable  accessions 
this  year. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  college  year. 
Dr.  MacKenzie  delivered  an  address  before  the 
faculty  and  student  body.  It  showed  a  remark¬ 
able  advance  in  the  history  of  the  college, 
which  is  literally  crowded  to  its  doors.  During 
the  past  two  years  and  a  half  the  college  has 
drawn  to  itself  gifts  exceeding  $100,  OCX),  and 
its  income  from  students’  fees  has  increased 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Its  aims  are  high,  and  its  resources  large. 
Additions  have  been  made  both  to  the  number 
of  courses  offered  and  to  the  faculty.  Where 
the  college  was  weak,  it  has  become  strong, 
and  it  now  takes  its  place  among  the  foremost 
in  requirement,  opportunity,  and  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Tuskegee. — Principal  Booker  T.  Washington 
delivers  one  of  the  chief  addresses  at  the  South¬ 
ern  Industrial  Convention  now  being  held  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.  This  meeting  is  attended  by 
the  governors  of  several  states,  educators,  capi¬ 
talists,  editors  and  those  alive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Southland.  Probably  the  freest  conference 
ever  held  between  the  prominent  men  of  the 
South  of  both  races  is  being  held  here  with 
the  hope  of  finding  a  way  out  of  the  present 
industrial  and  racial  conditions  of  the  South. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  only  woman  switch-tender  in  the  United 
States  is  Kate  Deloughty  of  Kansas  City.  Her 
position  is  an  important  one,  as  she  throws  the 
switches  for  all  passenger  trains  which  enter 
and  leave  the  Union  station  in  that  city. 

A  unique  and  interesting  collection  of  Vic¬ 
torian  autographs  is  owned  by  the  Duchess  of 


St.  Albans.  Besides  those  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  nobility  there  are  words  especially 
contributed  by  Tennyson,  Browning,  Glad¬ 
stone,  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
verse  written  exclusively  for  the  Duchess  by 
all  the  best  known  verse-makers  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Deherme,  director  of  the  club  in  the  rue 
Paul  Bert,  Paris,  has  done  a  good  deal  ;n  the 
best  way  towards  bringing  about  a  pleasant  un¬ 
derstanding  among  different  social  elements  in 
that  city.  He  has  formed  a  committee  who 
are  building  a  People' »  House,  containing  halls 
for  classes,  meetings,  evening  entertainments 
and  lectures,  gymnasium,  baths,  library,  temper¬ 
ance  restaurant,  and  employment  bureau. 

Sir  John  Stainer  will  retire  from  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Music  at  Oxford  University  this 
year.  The  duties  of  the  chair  require  him  to 
be  present  in  the  winter  which  he  desires  to 
spend  abroad.  He  has  held  the  chair  for  ten 
years  and  has  been  a  musician  for  fifty. 

The  Prince  of  Naples,  who  is  chief  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  corps,  has  initiated  an  admir¬ 
able  innovation.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
of  the  soldiers  lose  during  service  their  agri¬ 
cultural  habits  and  return  home  demoralized 
by  city  life.  To  obviate  this,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  has  established  classes  of  agricultural  in¬ 
struction. 

The  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  states  that  the  public  domain  contains 
1,335,017,692  acres,  of  which  139,516,276  acres 
are  reserved  and  637,339,422  acres  are  appro¬ 
priated.  Alaska  is  not  included  in  this  state¬ 
ment. 

A  bacteriological  laboratory  in  Yokohama, 
according  to  the  Microscopical  Journal,  is 
microbe-proof.  It  is  built  of  glass  blocks, 
without  window  sashes,  and  with  air-tight 
doors  kept  closed.  A  pipe  containing  a  cotton¬ 
wool  filter  admits  the  air,  partly  purged  of 
bacteria.  It  is  further  sterilized  by  being 
driven  against  glycerine-coated  plate-glass. 
The  house  is  flooded  with  sunlight,  which  still 
further  destroys  micro-organic  life. 

A  statue  of  Amiel  is  to  be  erected  in  one  of 
the  Public  Squares  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Those  Americans  who  have  enjoyed  his  journal 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
appreciation,  by  sending  contributions  towards 
this  memorial  to  Prof.  F.  F.  Roget,  The  Uni¬ 
versity,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

On  June  26  a  young  geyser  came  into  life  at 
the  Fountain  Basin,  fifty  miles  south  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Hot  Springs,  Yellowstone  Park.  The 
eruption,  which  lasted  over  an  hour,  was  from 
a  hitherto  quiet  pool  fifty  feet  north  of  the 
famous  fountain  geyser.  The  new  geyser  tore 
an  opening  in  the  basin  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  and  played  continuously  to  a  height 
of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fiftv 
feet. 

There  is  a  church  in  the  town  of  Bergen, 
Norway,  built  entirely  of  paper.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  marvelous  structure  in  the 
world,  being  waterproof  in  spite  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  used.  It  can  seat  more  than  a  thousand 
people  in  comfort,  and  has  been  rendered  water¬ 
proof  by  a  solution  of  quicklime,  curdled  milk 
and  white  of  eggs. 


$100  Reward  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to 
the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  tner^y 
destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors 
have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  they 
offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO-  Toledo,  O. 
^~Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hail’s  Family  Pills  are  the  beat 
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Pittaborgb. 
BETKXk-BATIlCAa 

_  Fitttbnrgh. 

DAVn-OHAHBERS 

Pituborfh. 


Plttobui  gh. 
Ciacianatl. 


FAHNESTOOX 

AKCHOK 

ECKSTEIH 

AILARTIO 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLTR 

JEWEIT 

ULSTER 

mcoK 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  BEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

PbiUdelphU. 


Chicago. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


CleTcland. 
Salem,  Hau. 
Buffalo. 
IxmlfTilla. 


E  gains  wisdom  in  a  happy  way 
who  gains  it  by  the  experience  of 
others.  In  painting  why  not  avail 
yourself  of  the  advice  of  those  who  have  had 
the  greatest  experience  —  the  painters. 

Competent,  practical  painters  everywhere 
use  Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 
They  know  they  cannot  afford  to  use  any¬ 
thing  else. 

|~<  n  O  C  otinf  Nstiooal  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colur; , 

KEE  ‘"y  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  e>*>oe  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York. 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

ITENEHKMT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annib  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Mibb  Alice  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 

A  DOWN-TOWN  WEDDING. 

The  recent  marriage  of  one  of  our  oldest 
Excelsior  Club  members  has  created  quite  a 
social  stir  in  onr  little  circle  at  Henry  street 
and  has  given  ns  a  pretty  glimpse  of  the 
brighter  side  of  the  neighborhood  life. 

Jennie  N.  was  with  us  in  the  early  days  at 
Madison  street,  and  when  the  Excelsior  Club 
was  organized  in  our  new  house,  she  was  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  members,  being  the 
kind  of  girl  to  go  heart  and  soul  into  anything 
she  undertook. 

When  we  first  knew  the  family  the  father, 
who  had  lost  a  leg  through  some  accident,  was 
dying  of  slow  consumption.  For  nearly  two 
years  he  lived,  so  ill,  helpless  and  irritable 
that  it  was  hard  to  care  for  him  and  they  were 
very  poor,  but  their  courage  and  spirits  never 
flagged.  The  mother  scrubbed  offices  when 
she  could,  but  the  oldest  girl  had  early  to  take 
the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  family.  Her 
energy  and  brightness  soon  secured  her  a  place 
and  rapid  promotion  with  the  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  and  it  was  in  their  office  that  she  met 
the  fine  yonng  fellow  whom  she  has  now 
married. 

Although  loyal  to  her  mother  and  home,  she 
has  been  quite  conscious  during  her  engage¬ 
ment  that  she  ought  to  have  things  better  in 
the  new  home  so  that  her  husband  should  find 
things  np  to  the  somewhat  higher  standard  to 
which  he  was  accustomed. 

She  has  frequently  come  to  Mrs.  Walker  for 
connsel,  saying  that  her  mother  had  always 
had  such  a  hard  life  that  she  didn’t  know 
how  to  advise  her,  and  begging  Mrs.  Walker 
to  come  over  and  help  her  arrange  her  fnrni- 
tnre  and  her  pretty  gifts  in  the  cosy  little  fiat 
they  had  taken  in  Brooklyn.  She  was  most 
anxious  to  know  how  to  set  her  table  prettily. 

Jennie  proved  so  efficient  and  helpfnl  at 
a  church  fair  last  spring  that,  as  a  reward,  the 
rector  promised  to  say  a  nuptial  mass  for  her, 
which  was  considered  a  great  honor  by  all  the 
family.  So  one  bright  autumn  morning  at  ten 
o’clock,  Mrs.  Walker  and  Miss  Mayer,  as  spe¬ 
cial  friends  of  the  wedding  party,  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  church  through  the  rectory.  There 
they  found  many  of  Jennie’s  friends,  neighbors 
and  club  members,  all  dressed  in  their  best  to 
do  honor  to  the  occasion,  and  the  yonng  bride 
looking  very  sweet  in  a  white  muslin  dress 
trimmed  with  satin  ribbons,  and  a  pretty  white 
hat. 

One  of  the  neighbors,  who  drives  a  coach, 
offered  his  services  with  his  carriage  as  his 
gift  and  took  the  wedding  party  to  and  from 
the  church.  Even  the  hnmblest  friend  had 
tried  to  bring  a  little  gift,  and  some  of  them 
were  pathetic  evidences  of  their  desire  to  do 
the  proper  thing. 

Two  weeks  before,  Mrs.  N.  had  gone  to 
Montclair  with  one  of  our  large  picnic  parties, 
and  while  there  gathered  quite  a  bunch  of 
ferns,  red  berries  and  autumn  wild  flowers, 
which  she  said  she  was  going  to  keep  for  the 
wedding.  One  of  the  kind  hostesses  hearing 
of  it  was  so  interested  that  she  said  she  wonld 
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send  some  fresh  ones  for  the  occasion,  and  sure 
enough,  the  day  before  the  wedding  there 
arrived  a  whole  clothes-basketfnl  of  flowers 
and  leaves,  which  delighted  the  family  and 
made  the  rooms  look  very  pretty. 

Mrs.  N.  had  prepared  a  simple  wedding 
breakfast  and  the  bride  received  her  guests  so 
cordially  that  all  were  charmed.  The  young 
people  started  for  their  new  home  full  of 
bright  hopes  and  anticipations.  We  were 
happy  in  feeling  that  some  of  the  good  seed  so 
laboriously  sown  in  onr  clnb  meetings  was 
bearing  fruit  now,  and  strengthening  this 
yonng  woman’s  determination  to  make  the 
most  of  herself  and  of  her  opportunities. 

Church  Music. 


H¥MN  FOR  DEDICATION  OF  AN  ORGAN. 

Inscribed  to  U.  C.  Burnap  Mus.  D.,  Organist  of  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  Brooker  Heights. 

Denis  Wortman  D.D. 

A  myriad  music  lies  asleep. 

Unknowing  and  unknown. 

Till  through  the  reeds  with  tuneful  sweep 
The  breath  of  God  is  blown. 

Then  through  the  waking  pipes  there  thrill 
As  love  shall  touch  the  keys. 

Now  loud  and  grand,  now  soft  and  still. 

The  heavenly  melodies. 

Lord,  gather  from  eacli  vagrant  wind 
The  songs  that  idling  roam. 

So  in  these  pulsing  pipes  they  find 
Their  own  harmonious  home. 

Let  golden  pipes  give  golden  songs 
For  olden  hearts  and  young ; 

No  songless  soul  in  all  the  throng. 

No  gift  of  God  unsung 
Ix)h1,  might  we  but  responsive  be 
To  each  dear  touch  of  thine ; 

Our  lives  an  anthem  unto  thee 
With  theme  and  tune  divine  I 

SArOKRTIES-ON-HuDSON,  N.  Y. 

TIME  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  Church  Standard,  investigating  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  congregational  song,  asks  the  question : 
Why  is  it  that,  as  a  mle,  among  ns,  the  people 
do  not  participate  in  hymn  or  chant?  In  large 
measure  they  are  dumb ;  they  give  not  audible 
expression  to  their  own  part  in  worship. 

One  interfering  fact  is  the  faulty  selection  of 
the  music.  If  the  director  chooses  that  which 
is  unfitted  for  the  voice  of  a  mnltitnde,  he 
may  not  be  snrprised  if  the  church  is  silent. 
Perforce  it  must  be  so. 

There  is  yet  another  shortcoming,  which 
mnst  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  true  master¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  the  leader.  It  happens 
sometimes,  nowadays  it  happens  often,  that 
organist  or  choirmaster  will  show  a  certain 
want  of  feeling  as  to  the  tempo  most  fitting 
for  the  particular  hymn  or  chant. 


This  matter  of  rate  is  of  great  importance. 
It  holds  a  higher  place  among  affairs  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  music  than  that  which 
is  ordinarily  assigned  to  it.  A  conductor  of 
recognized  place  and  standing  proves  his  abil¬ 
ity  by  this — among  the  rest — that  he  makes 
choice  unfailingly  of  the  one  tempo  that  will 
best  express  the  movement  or  composition  that 
he  has  in  hand.  If  it  is  bright  and  gay,  he 
will  give  a  rate  just  brisk  enough  to  voice  the 
mood  intended ;  if  it  is  thoughtful  or  serious, 
he  will  slow  up  his  beat  so  that  the  ntteranoe 
may  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  lightsome 
sportiveness.  Leaders  who  know  their  business 
give  much  consideration  to  the  question. 

The  great  Seidl,  now  gone  and  lamented, 
displayed  strength  in  this.  Although  he  might 
take  a  scherzo  at  a  pace  possible  only  for  the 
most  accomplished  execntants,  yet  I  have 
never  heard  him  give  the  more  thonghtfnl  tmd 
sober  movement  of  a  symphony  in  such  a  wise 
as  wonld  afford  any  suggestion  of  haste.  Es¬ 
pecially  where  the  strains  were  like  those  of 
sacred  music,  he  would  invariably  and  reso¬ 
lutely  hold  back  the  orchestra,  so  that  the 
piece,  even  if  only  approximated  to  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  character,  might  sound  like  church  music, 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
happened  on  one  prominent  occasion  that 
Seidl  had  a  truer  sense  of  tempo  than  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  music  himself.  The  story  will 
bear  re- telling.  Dvorak  bad  jnst  produced  his 
American  Symphony,  “From  the  New  World.  ’’ 
He  had  marked  at  the  top  of  the  lovely  second 
movement  the  word  “Andante.”  At  the  re¬ 
hearsal,  held  just  before  the  first  pahlic  per¬ 
formance  of  the  symphony,  when  they  reached 
this  second  movement,  the  “melody  of  home¬ 
sickness’’  as  one  has  called  it,  Seidl  set  a  rate 
much  slower  than  that  signified  by  the  term 
andante.  Dvorak  was  present.  He  noted  the 
change;  he  listened  attentively,  and  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  approval.  When  the  movement  was 
over,  he  went  upon  the  stage,  stepped  np  to 
Seidl,  saying,  “Yon  are  right.’’  Then  turn¬ 
ing  hack  the  leaves  of  the  score,  he  marked 
ont  “  Andatde”  and  wrote  “  Larghctto.” 

Wonld  that  our  organists  and  choirmasters 
might  learn  the  lesson !  The  pace  which  sug¬ 
gests  only  hurry  is  unseemly  both  in  respect 
to  place  and  time.  The  house  of  God  itself, 
also  that  which  is  there  offered  np  to  the 
Divine  One,  both  demand  characteristics  of 
dignity.  Except  for  bad  custom,  one  wonld 
feel  the  incongruity  between  a  thonghtless  ex¬ 
pression  of  gayety  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
business  which  professes  to  be  undertaken. 
The  conductor  who  has  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  and  who  possesses  the  musical  instinct, 

'  will  give  religions  mnsic  in  a  religions  way. 
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8150  IX  PRIZES. 
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be'distributed  on  April  15,  1900,  to  agents  se¬ 
curing  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers 
to  the  Evangelist,  up  to  and  including  that 
date.  The  prizes  will  be 
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....  20.00 

Fourth . . 
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Sixth  . 
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For  further  particulars,  address  at  once , 
Subscription  Department, 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

A  specisd  meeting  of  tbe  stockholders  of  The 
Evangelist  Publishing  Company  will  be  held 
on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1899,  at  3.30 
o’clock  P.M.,  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  at 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  from 
$37,  500,  consisting  of  1,500  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  $25  each,  to  $52, 500,  consisting  of  2, 100 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $25  each.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  $15,000  to  be  preferred  stock  bearing 
cumulative  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton, 

John  H.  Dey, 

George  Alexander, 


A  Majority  of  the  Directors. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 

Education,  ... 

Publication  and  S.  S  Work, 

Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Freedmen,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


THE  ABIEBIOAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sitarsely  settled 
placee  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chnrches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6®  new  schools  started  In  1898  ;  also®  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  (25.®  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $7®  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  ala. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

1318  Walnut  St..  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Plttebnrg,  Pa. 
-  ®  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
TheophilusA.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Daring  Its  existence  more  than  45,0®  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,0®  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;®  to  4;®  P.M.:  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  oar  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
tbe  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeala  From  $.®0  to  65®  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year, 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  1®  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

Suts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York;  publishes  tbe  SaUon’  Magazine,  the  Seaman’*  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
TBS,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Sybup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  motbera  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  tbe  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  beet 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Synod  of  South  Dakota  will  hold  its  meeting  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  S.  Dak.,  on  Thursday.  October  12, 18®.  at  8  P.M. 

The  Women’s  Synodical  Missionary  Society  meets  at 
the  same  place  October  13.  1899,  at  9  A.M. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 


Synod  of  Illinois  and  Associated  Women’s  Missionary 
Societies  will  hold  their  annual  meetings  In  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Joliet,  III.,  beginning  on  Tuesday, 
C)ctober  17, 18®,  at  7.9)  P.M. 

D  S.  .Tohnson,  Stated  Clerk. 


Synod  of  Missouri  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  18®,  at 
7.80  P.M.  John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Second  Church, 
Troy,  Tuesday,  October  17th.  at  7.30  P.  M.,  and  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  A.  Cam¬ 
eron  Mac  KenzieD.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton. 
Delegates  will  be  enrolled  at  the  chnrch  from  4.30  to  6 
P.  M.  T.  Ralston  Smith.  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Pert.  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Sequoyah  will  meet  in  Muskogee,  Ind. 
Ter.,  October  34th,  at  7.®  P.M. 

C.  C.  McGinley,  Stated  Clerk. 


Synod  of  Colorailo  will  meet  In  the  First  Church  of 
Pueblo,  Col.,  Oct.  17,  18®,  at  7.30  P.M.  Women’s  meet¬ 
ings  same  time  and  place.  , 

T.  C.  Kirkwood,  Stated  Clerk. 


Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Missouri  Valley.  Tuesday, 
Oct.  17,  at  7.®  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Synodical  Missionary 
Societies  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Reduced  rates  on 
certificate  plan,  provided  one  hundred  full  fares  going 
are  sold.  J.  C.  McClintock,  Stated  Clerk. 


^  EVERYTHiNQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

sau."  Tie  Coi  Sois  &  Biclley  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Synod  of  Tennessee  will  convene  at  Washington  Col¬ 
lege,  Tennessee  (R.R.  station  T**lford),  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
17,  at  7  P.M.  Samuel  T.  Wilson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  holds  an  adjourned  meeting  in  the 
Second  Church,  Oct.  ®,  at  3  P..M. 

Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  in  the  first  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Chnrch,  Asbury  Park,  on  Tuesday,  October  17th  at  3 
P.M.  Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  at  Manalapan, 
N.  J.,  Tuesday,  September  2»th.  at  10,30  A.  M. 

B.  S.  Everett.  Stated  Clerk. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  held  September  27  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  Mansgers  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  for 
Widows  and  Single  Women  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
desire  to  express  their  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  their 
beloved  matron,  Mrs.  Ellen  D.  Gross,  who  was  a  true 
friend  and  a  great  loss  to  the  institution  in  which  she 
was  deeply  interested.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
both  managers  and  inmates.  Her  love  for  the  Home  and 
ours  for  her  never  varied. 

Mary  G.  P.  Field,  President. 

Elizabeth  McBride,  Secretary. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Society  of  Home  Missions  of  tha  Synod  of  New  York 
will  be  held  in  the  Second  Street  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
Second  Street,  between  Congress  and  Ferry  Streets, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  October  18  and  19, 18®.  All  women  attend¬ 
ing  tile  meeting  can  have  the  same  rebate  in  railroad 
fare  as  members  of  the  Synod.  Entertainment  will  be 
furnished  members  of  the  Synodical  Society  and  one 
delegate  from  each  Preshyterlal  and  Auxiliary  Society. 

Those  desiring  entertainment  should  notify  Miss  Lucy 
H.  Sherman,  19‘30  Fifth  Avenue,  Troy.  N.  Y  .  before  Octo¬ 
ber  14th.  Any  delegate  being  the  wife  of  a  member  of 
Synod  will  please  mention  this  fact  Entertainment  not 
being  dcsirM  Ixiard  will  he  secured  by  Miss  Sherman. 

Each  Preshyterlal  Society  is  requested  to  send  by  its 
appointed  delegate  a  two  minutex'  report  of  methods  and 
progress  of  the  work  (not  its  financial  figures),  coupled 
with  a  statement  of  the  future  outlook. 

It  is  expected  that  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  President 
of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Miss  Stephen¬ 
son  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  Miss  Holmes  in  behalf  of  the 
Freedmen  will  speak.  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  four 
o’cl'  ck,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  E.rcci/hi’c  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Synodical  Society  for  the  transaction  of  neces¬ 
sary  business.  Mrs.  George  (3.  Yeisley,  President. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Mission  next  Tuesday,  Oct.  17.  the  Rev.  .Tames  A. 
O’Connor  will  deliver  an  address  on  “The  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Clmrch  in  Our  Country”  The  meeting  is  a  public 
one.  and  will  he  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Building,  l.'i6  Fifth  Avenue,  at  10  ®  A.M. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  he  held  Tuesday,  October 
17th,  at  10.®  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


IUKD. 

Amos  B.  Keeler.— Died  on  Friday.  September  29th,  at 
the  home  of  his  son  in  Malone.  N  Y.,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four  years,  six  months  and  eleven  days. 
He  was  a  constant  and  most  appreciative  reader  of  the 
Evangelist  for  more  than  half  a  centnry,  having  begun 
his  subscription  in  184.5.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
vitality  and  patriarchal  grace.  Even  after  a  stroke  of 
cerebral  paralysis  on  last  Thanksgiving  day  his  mind 
was  comparatively  clear,  and  he  was  able  to  express  his 
benign  and  intelligent  interest  in  men  and  affairs  to 
the  very  last.  He  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  (in  the  Preshyteiw  of  Champlain), 
and  had  also  served  as  both  deacon  and  trustee.  “  Prec¬ 
ious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints. 
They  go  down  to  the  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  a  shock  of 
corn  cometh  In  its  season.” 


ROCKLAND  CE  HBTERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J,  A  R  LAMB.  59  Carinine  St.,  New  York. 


A  CHRISTIAN  man  desires  to  borrow  $3,.500  for  five 
years  at  six  per  cent,  of  a  Christian  who  does  not 
make  a  business  of  loaning  money.  Address  W.  <j.  W., 
care  of  Evangelist. 


A  FEW  PATIENTS  received  at  the  Nervine  Home, 
Bnrlington,  Vt.,  until  Jan.  1st,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Willard  proposes  to  take  south  as  many  of  them  as  wish 
to  accompany  him  thither  for  a  winter’s  sojourn.  Far¬ 
ther  particulars  on  application. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  JonnaL 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pobllshers 
If  they  will  111  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  TUB  BVAS'GBL1.ST. 
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SWELLINC  THE  FUND 

To  Build  SBcldon  Jackson  College 

The  appeal  to  Presbyterians  for  aid 
in  building  the  Sheldon  Jackson 
College  at  Salt  Lake  City  has  not 
been  in  vain.  Noble  and  generous 
hearts  have  responded  enthusiastically  to 
the  call,  and  if  the  donations  continue  as 
they  have  begun,  the  success  of  this 
grand  educational  project  will  be  assured. 
Among  the  first  to  contribute  were  the 
Misses  Willard  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  With 
their  well-known  generosity  they  have 
donated  $$,000,  leaving  the  selection  of 
their  lots  to  the  College  authorities.  It 
is  hoped  ihat  the  noble  example  set  by 
thtse  ladies  will  be  followed  by  every 
Presbyterian  in  America.  Let  all  who 
are  able  contribute  to  this  vorthy  cause, 
no  matter  how  small  the  mite  it  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  promptly  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Trustees. 

Sheldon  Jackson  College  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  Educational  and  Missionary 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  and  its  success  will  reflect  credit  on  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church, 
extending  and  widening  its  beneficient  influence  in  the  work  of  Christ  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent.  Its  purpose 
is  to  educate  and  convert  the  Mormon  Youth  of  Utah  to  Christianity  and  the  paths  of  morality.  Vast  sums  are 
annually  expended  in  foreign  missionary  work — why  not  devote  a  few  thousands  to  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in 
our  own  beloved  country — to  the  correction  of  a  hideous  evil  that  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  our  Christian 
civilization. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  already  pledged  $$0,000  to  found  this  great  College,  and  citizens  of  Salt  Lake  City 
have  provided  a  magnificent  site  for  it  in  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  city.  Provision  has  been  made  from  the 
Temple  bequest  for  a  College  Church,  which  is  to  cost  $20,000.  The  other  necessary  college  buildings  must  be  built 
by  the  Presbyterians  of  America. 

Valuable  Real  Estate  Given  to  Subscribers 


The  Proposed  Sheldon  Jackson  Presbyterian  College 


AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH 


OtHcers : 

General  John  Eaton,  LL.D.,  President.  Rev.  JostAH  McClain,  Secretary. 

Robert  G.  McNiece,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Faculty.  Gill  S.  Peyton,  Treasurer. 

Tlruetces  of  tbe  College : 

Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  D.D.,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Martin,  Seth  H.  Tolies,  Gill  S.  Peyton,  Henry  G.  McMillan, 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Paden,  D.D..  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  M.  Shepherd,  W.  I.  Brown, 
Edward  B.  Critchlow.  Josepli  R.  Walker,  Rev.  N.  E.  Clemenson,  Robert  G.  McNiece.  D.D..  Rev.  Josiah 
McClain.  Col.  Win.  M.  Ferry.  Walter  Murphy  (dece.ased),  Albert  S.  Martin,  Rev.  Hugh  H.  McCreery, 
Georee  Bailey,  LD.B. 


Some  of  the  most  desirable  property  in  Salt  Lake  City  adjoining 
the  Shehlon  Jackson  College  has  been  divided  into  building  lots  J 

valued  at  $150  to  $100.  These  lots  vs  ill  be  deeded  free  of  expense  to  ' 

every  person  who  contributes  to  Sheldon  Jackson  College  a  sum  equal  ! 
to  the  value  of  a  lot. 

As  Salt  Lake  City  is  considered  by  leading  real  estate  experts  the  - 

most  promising  city  of  [the  [West  and  likely  to  become  the  largest  j 

Rev.  THOS.  GORDON,  D.D. 


metropolis  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  this  property  will  double  or  triple  in  value  within  the  next  few 
years. 

The  Trustees  solicit  the  subscriptions  of  all  Presbyterians,  both  old 
and  young,  and  esiiecir.lly  the  aid  of  Ministers  in  collecting  donations 
and  making  this  good  work  known  among  their  congregation. 

Make  check,  express  order  or  New  York  draft  payable  to. 

Agent  of  the  Sheldon  Jackson  College, 

No.  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SUIXS 

Tailor-made  Costumes,  Long  Coats 
and  Capes,  Top  Coats,  Jackets, 
and  Cloaks. 

Fur  Lined  and  Fur  Trimmed 
Ulsters 

Golf  Coats  and  Driving  Capes 

(reversible  cloth.) 

Opera  Wraps,  Silk  Waists 

A. 

NEW  YORK. 


The  Camera  Club. 

Lncile  Wand. 

▲b  this  Department  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Bklitor  where  possible. 

Pictures  for  the  Camera  Club  competition  for 
October  mnst  be  submitted  not  later  than  the 
20th. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  this  field,  not 
alone  for  those  who  have  the  camera  especially 
adapted  to  that  kind  of  work,  bnt  also  for  those 
using  the  ordinary  camera. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  include  a  view 
which  is  considered  picturesque  on  a  single 
plate  and  yet  observe  the  three  essentials, 
light,  point  of  view  and  composition.  But 
when  a  number  of  plates  are  combined  to  form 
one  picture  the  opportunities  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

All  that  is  required  is  that  the  exposure  be 
made  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  panorama 
and  after  making  one  exposure,  swing  the 
camera  around  sufficiently  to  include  the  next 
section  without  skipping  any  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  it  being  best  to  make  some  allowance  in 
the  other  direction  to  permit  of  a  little  lati¬ 
tude  when  it  comes  to  joining  the  sections. 

Make  the  number  of  exposures  necessary  to 
cover  the  entire  view,  swinging  the  camera  in 
a  circle  as  in  the  case  of  the  second  exposure. 

One  advantage  in  favor  of  the  ordinary 
camera  is  that  all  horizontal  lines  are  shown 
straight,  while  with  the  circle  camera  these 
lines  are  curved,  which  is  incorrect,  but  with 
the  ordinary  camera  such  lines  would  be  broken 
instead  of  curved  where  the  pictures  are  joined 
together.  It  requires  therefore  the  use  of  a 
little  judgment  in  the  joining  of  these  sec¬ 
tions,  and  this  is  not  so  very  difficult,  as  there 
are  always  natural  joining  places,  for  instance 
in  foliage,  at  the  comers  of  buildings  and  in 
fiat  surfaces. 

In  choosing  a  subject  it  is  wise  to  avoid 
strongly  defined  or  in  fact  any  horizontal  lines 
of  demarcation  near  the  bottom  of  the  picture, 
for  instance,  the  lines  separating  water  from 
land,  or  paths  in  the  foreground,  or  a  sharp 
sky  line. 

As  usual  avoid  a  fiat  and  characterless  fore¬ 
ground.  A  clump  of  boshes  or  a  tree  or  a  mass 
of  foliage  insure  against  a  monotonous 
effect.  They  show  to  the  best  advantage  if 
placed  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  centre  or  near 
the  end  of  the  picture,  with  smaller  relieving 
objects  scattered  through  the  picture.  Water 
adds  very  much  to  a  picture  and  a  bit  of  it 


should  be  worked  in  if  possible.  If  the  sub¬ 
ject  shows  a  considerable  amount  of  sky,  study 
carefully  the  cloud  effects.  They  add  much  to 
the  picture.  Shadows  at  the  side  of  the  picture, 
not  in  the  centre,  also  give  pleasing  contrasts. 

For  printing  use  the  regular  panoramic 
frame.  Any  dealer  can  put  yon  in  the  way  of 
finding  one  suitable  for  your  especial  needs. 

For  detailed  information  on  this  subject,  get 
‘  ‘  Panoramic  Photography.  ’  ’ 


THE  WOMEN  IN  COUNriL. 

Washington  has  been  in  her  most  hospitable 
mood,  as  was  shown  by  the  early  return  of 
many  families  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  the  members  of  the  Woman’s 
Union  and  of  the  Alliance. 

"The  new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  was  thrown 
open  for  a  reception  one  evening.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Wilson  gave  a  charming  afternoon  tea,  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Talmadge  opened  their  band- 
some  home  for  an  evening  reception  which  was 
largely  attended. 

The  Conference  opened  on  October  8  in  the 
afternoon,  the  women  giving  way  to  Admiral 
Dewey  who  took  possession  of  the  city  during 
the  morning  hours.  From  the  welcome  ex¬ 
tended  by  Mrs.  Culbertson,  President  of  the 
Presbyterial  Society  of  the  city,  to  the  closing 
words  on  Wednesday  by  Miss  Adam  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Conference  was  characterized  by  cordiality, 
oneness  of  purpose,  helpfulness  and  deep  spir¬ 
ituality. 

Mrs.  Turner,  the  President  of  the  Union, 
made  the  opening  address,  outlining  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Union  from  its  initial  meeting  in 
Toronto,  seven  years  ago,  and  its  second  Con¬ 
ference  in  Glasgow  in  1895,  to  the  present 
session.  She  spoke  of  the  aim  of  this  meeting : 
“A  conference  of  missionary  workers,  closely 
allied  yet  seldom  meeting  together,  the  point 
of  view  being  this  present  time  with  an  out¬ 
look  toward  the  future ;  such  an  interchange  of 
thought  and  experience  and  such  a  new,  strong 
grasp  of  God’s  plan  to  save  the  whole  world  as 
shall  tell  on  the  work  of  each  society  in  all 
the  time  to  come.  ’  ’ 

The  roll  call  of  delegates  showed  that  about 
twenty  of  the  twenty-eight  societies  forming 
the  Union  were  represented,  and  the  roll  call 
of  missionaries  and  ex-missionaries  brought 
sixteen  to  the  platform  where  we  could  look 
into  their  faces. 

A  very  happy  thought  was  that  of  arranging 
that  the  delegates  in  bringing  their  greetings 
should  include  a  few  words  on  the  “present 
need’  ’  of  the  societies  represented  by  them.  A 
group  of  delegates  was  heard  each  day,  the 
unrepresented  societies  of  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  sending 
messages  by  letter,  which  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Matthews  of  London.  Mrs. 
Forsythe  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
Board  of  the  Northwest,  brought  the  need 
among  others,  of  more  self-supporting  mission¬ 
aries.  Later  questioning  brought  out  the  fact 
that  only  one  Board  had  three  of  these,  several 
had  two  and  a  number  one.  Other  needs  were 


‘  ‘  enlightened  Christian  consciences,  ’  ’  more 
consecrated  workers,  more  prayer,  more  trained 
workers  and  more  money  to  train  them  with, 
more  spirit- filled  lives,  the  better  using  of 
talents,  more  knowledge  of  the  need.  Several 
spoke  of  arousing  the  individual  to  a  sense  of 
her  responsibility  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world ;  another  prayed  for  an  able  presentation 
of  Foreign  Missions  to  women  of  great  wealth 
and  God -given  talents,  and  another  for  a  closer 
sympathy  between  workers. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  program  was 
the  grouping  of  missionary  addresses,  several 
speaking  in  succession  on  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  Foreign  Mission  work. 

Miss  Balmer  and  Miss  Bliss  read  short  and 
very  interesting  papers  on  Educational  Work 
in  China  and  South  Africa,  respectively.  Mrs. 
MacNair’s  paper  on  Japan  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  McEnight  of  Washington. 

Another  group  of  papers  was  on  Medical 
Missions,  presented  by  Mrs.  Mateer  of  China, 
Dr.  Jessie  Wilson  of  Persia,  Mrs.  Wyrekoop  of 
India,  Dr.  Pauline  Root  from  the  English  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Swartow,  and  Mrs.  Thorpe. 
They  told  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  that 
only  foreign  women  doctors  could  alleviate, 
and  made  a  strong  plea  for  more  such  workers. 

The  third  group  was  on  Evangelistic  Work, 
Miss  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Carleton  telling  about 
India  and  Mrs.  Potter  speaking  for  Persia,  all 
excellent,  stirring  papers. 

The  Question  Box  was  so  full  of  interroga¬ 
tion  points  that  the  time  set  apart  for  their 
consideration  would  not  have  been  sufficient, 
and  the  very  successful  plan  was  adopted  of 
presenting  the  questions  pertaining  to  the 
papers,  at  the  close  of  each.  Several  relating 
to  the  Money  Problem  were  discussed  at  the 
close  of  an  excellent  paper  bearing  that  title 
by  Mrs.  Bannerman  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  others  were  included  in  the  list  of 
topics  on  the  program  following  Miss  Ellen  C. 
Parsons’s  talk  on  Missionary  Literature.  Miss 
Parsons  was  happy  in  showing  what  was  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  A  fine  paper  by  Mrs.  Fry 
on  The  Year  Book  followed,  with  full  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  kindred  topics. 

The  paper  on  Young  People’s  Organizations, 
by  Miss  Davison  of  New  York,  struck  the  key¬ 
note  of  successful  Band  work,  in  stating  that 
all  depended  upon  the  leader,  who  should  have 
true  enthusiasm  and  true  consecration. 

Dr.  Pauline  Root  talked  enthusiastically  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  showing  its 
great  usefulness,  and  there  was  a  valuable 
paper  by  Mrs.  McCrae  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  on  Outlook,  Opportunity 
and  Obligation. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bell  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  was  elected  President  of  the  next 
Conference,  which  will  be  held  in  Liverpool 
five  years  hence.  Miss  Matthews  was  re  elected 
Secretary -Treasurer,  and  a  better  could  not 
be  found.  It  was  also  decided  that  all  officers 
and  members  of  Boards  of  the  societies  form¬ 
ing  the  Union  should  be  created  associate  dele¬ 
gates  and  be  privileged  to  take  part  in  all  dis¬ 
cussions.  E.  X.  P. 


Soap-sprung 

— Pearline.  Came  from  soap — an  improvement  upon  it ;  a 
sort  of  higher  development  of  soap,  just  as  man  is  said  to 
have  been  developed  from  the  monkey.  Every  virtue 
that  good  soap  has  you’ll  find  in  Pearline  All  the 
soap  is  in  it  that’s  necessary. 

Pearline  isn’t  meant  to  be  used  with  soap,  but  to  take 
the  place  of  it.  Everything  that  soap  does.  Pearline  does, 
and  does  it  better.  584 
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House  Furnishing 

We  have  in  stock  the  largest  and  choicest  collection 
of  High-Grade  Goods  ever  offered  in  the  United  States 
for  furnishing  country  houses.  It  includes  a  full  line  of 

Eddy  Refrigerators 


Our  standard  for  the  past  quarter  century. 

Crockery,  China  and  Glass, 

Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils, 

Cedar  and  Camphor  Wood, 

Trunks,  Pantry,  Bath,  Hall. 

Cellar,  &  Stable  Furniture, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Willow 
Ware,  Fire  Irons,  Fancy 
Coal  Scuttles,  Fire  Screens. 

Goods  carefully  packed  and  delivered  free  at  station 
■within  100  miles  of  New  York. 


Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  Valentine  A.  Lewis,  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  died 
at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  August  19.  He  was  born 
in  England,  but  came  to  this  country  in  his 
early  life.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  1861,  although  not  ordained 
until  1864.  He  held  pastorates  in  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  ;  Cleveland,  O.  ;  Hillsdale,  Mich.  ; 
Sing  Sing,  Port  Byron  and  Phelps,  N.  Y. ; 
Napa,  Cal.,  and  in  the  First  Church,  Boston. 
The  wife  of  this  deceased  minister  will  be 
remembered  in  several  of  the  above  churches 
for  her  very  attractive  Christian  character  and 
work.  She  died  about  ten  years  ago. 

Albany. — Last  spring  the  United  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  this  city  sold  its  building  on 
lower  Lancaster  street  and  bought  lots  corner 
of  Lake  and  Western  avenues,  where  they  have 
erected  a  neat  edifice  which  is  soon  to  be  occu¬ 
pied.  The  old  building  was  bought  by  the 
First  Unitarian  Society,  organized  a  few  years 
under  lead  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Brundage,  who  left 
the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  At  the  opening  services  held  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  the  Rev  B.  Fay  Mills,  at  one  time 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city,  preached,  and  on  the  24th  the  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  who  fifty  years  ago  occupied 
an  Albany  pulpit  for  a  month,  preached  twice, 
on  The  Dangers  of  Ecclesiasticism  and  on 
Companionship.  W.  H.  0. 

Clean. — The  congregation  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  gathered  in  numbers  last  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  first  service  in  their  renewed 
sanctuary.  For  two  months  the  house  has  been 
undergoing  a  complete  renovation.  One  of  the 
members  of  this  church  whose  memory  reaches 
back  to  its  dedication,  over  forty  years  ago, 
says  that  it  never  before  looked  so  well.  About 
11,200  have  been  expended  on  improvements. 
The  whole  congregation,  old  and  young,  have 
shown  an  active  and  helpful  spirit,  and  the 
present  interest  of  the  meetings  is  such  as  to 
promise  one  of  the  best  years  of  Pastor  New¬ 
ton  L.  Reed’s  labors — he  having  just  entered 
upon  his  eleventh  year  in  that  pulpit. 

Kingston. — The  Rev.  J.  F.  Williamson  closes 
his  pastorate  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Sunday  next,  October  15.  His 
service  there  for  the  past  eleven  years  has  been 
one  of  faithfulness  and  solid  success,  and  he 
will  leave  the  congregation  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  with  a  church  edifice  made 
almost  as  good  as  new,  and  improved  finances 
generally.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  will 
take  with  them  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
people  whom  they  have  thus  so  well  served. 


Lowville.— The  Rev.  George  B.  W.  Van 
Dyke  of  Hammonton,  N.  J. ,  will  shortly  begin 
his  pastorate  over  the  Presbyterian  Church 
here.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Van  Dyke  D.D.  who  was  pastor  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cranbury,  N.  J., 
for  more  than  a  score  of  years.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  University  and  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  and  has  served  in  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
Perth  Amboy  and  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  always 
with  success.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  a  careful  stu¬ 
dent  and  eloquent  preacher  and  there  is  every 
promise  of  a  successful  service  in  the  new 
field.  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  is  also  a  child  of  the 
manse,  being  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Swain  of  Allentown,  N.  J. 

Tuscarora  Indians.  — “Father”  Samuel 
Jacobs  died  at  his  home  on  the  Reservation, 
Monday,  September  25,  1899.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  he  has  been  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  As  elder  and  as  preacher,  his 
services  have  been  in  demand  during  all  these 
years.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all  the 
Indians  of  his  tribe.  Now,  when  far  beyond 
the  age  of  eighty,  he  is  called  home.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  Indian  was  he,  and  many  people,  both  on 
and  off  the  Reservation,  gladly  testify  to  his 
upright  character.  Mr.  Elias  Johnson  was 
recently  elected  an  Elder  of  this  church  to 
continue  the  work  so  ably  performed  by  Father 
Jacobs.  H.  T.  C. 

The  Presbytery  ok  Troy  held  its  autumn 
meeting  in  Cambridge,  on  September  18.  The 
Rev.  George  Dugan  was  elected  Moderator, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Wie  Temporary 
Clerk.  At  the  evening  session  the  retiring 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  James  Cromie,  preached, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
celebrated.  A  memorial  tribute  to  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds  House  M.  D.  long  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Siam  was  adopted  by  Presbytery. 
The  Rev.  Charles  D.  Kellogg  asked  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relations  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  church  at  Fort  Edward, 
to  take  place  October  1.  Mr.  Kellogg  has  been 
pastor  at  Fort  Edward  and  Sandy  Hill  for 
twenty  years  and  wishes  to  be  released  from 
Fort  Edward  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
Sandy  Hill.  Much  regret  was  expressed  by  his 
Fort  Edward  congregation,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  faithful  and  beloved  pastor.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  granted.  An  animated  discussion 
was  held  on  the  work  of  sustaining  the  home 
mission  churches  in  the  Presbytery.  Latterly 
this  has  been  done  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and  the  members 
of  the  Presbytery  expressed  their  opinion  freely 
as  to  the  proposed  plan,  that  this  Presbytery 
shall  assume  the  care  of  its  own  feeble  churches. 
The  consideration  of  this  question  was  post¬ 
poned  until  after  the  Synod  of  New  York  had 
met  and  had  decided  on  the  future  plans  for 
Synodical  Home  Missions.  Accordingly  the 
Presbytery  ordered  that  an  adjourned  meeting 
be  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Troy,  October  20,  at  2  P.M.  by  which  time 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  that  church  will 
probably  be  ended.  The  delegates  to  the  Synod 
are:  Ministers:  Edward  P.  Sprague,  Theophi- 
lus  P.  Sawin,  George  Fairlee,  Allan  MoD. 
Paterson,  William  H.  Sybrandt,  Hector  Hall, 
Donald  MacGregor.  Elders:  Frederick  P. 
Allen,  Edward  N.  Dauchy  and  Daniel  H. 
Ayers,  Daniel  C.  Farr  Ph.D.,  Martin  L. 
Griffin,  Alexander  M.  Sherman,  Mallory  D. 
Schoonmaker.  The  overture  from  the  General 
Assembly  on  Judicial  Commissions  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  The  Rev.  Charles 
D.  Kellogg  was  elected  a  Commissioner  to 
Auburn  Seminary  for  three  years  from  May, 
1900  The  spring  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Westminster  Church,  and  at 
that  meeting  the  narrative  of  religion  will  be 
read  by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Walker,  with  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  MacGinness  Ph.D.  alternate. 
Presbytery  adjourned  after  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Cambridge  Church  for  abounding 
hospitality.  A.  H.  A. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  met  in  West  Cam¬ 
den,  September  25,  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Dodge, 
Moderator.  The  Rev.  Louis  H.  Holden  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newark.  The 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  McCluskey  was  received  by 
letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  J. 
Canfield  Van  Doren,  a  licentiate,  was  received 
under  care  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  will  be  ordained  and  installed  at 
Oneida  Castle  on  Tuesday,  October  3.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Jessup  D.D.  was  elected  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  erecting  a  chapel  near  Fourth  Lake 
in  the  Adirondacks.  The  work  of  the  Boards 
and  Synodical  Missions  received  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  interest  of 


Young  People’s  Societies,  with  addresses  on 
Power  for  Service  and  Personal  Work.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  Synod  were  elected  as  follows :  Minis¬ 
ters:  Charles  M.  Dodge,  Dana  W.  Bwlow, 
Esta  E.  Grosh  and  David  L.  Roberts.  Elders : 
J.  L.  Cochran,  N.  J.  Newth,  J.  Theodore  Knox 
and  Joseph  Rice. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  session  at 
Seneca  Falls,  September  25,  was  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  N.  Beall 
Remick  D.D.  The  Rev.  John  Q.  Adams  was 
chosen  Moderator  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  P. 
Hamilton  and  J.  S.  Niles  Temporary  Clerks. 
The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Henry  was  dismissed  to 
Chemung  Presbytery  and  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Taylor  to  the  Ontario  Congregational  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  B.  McGhee  was  re¬ 
elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The 
Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee  and  Elder  S.  Eddy  Whita¬ 
ker  as  Commissioners  to  the  last  General 
Assembly  presented  a  full  report  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  following  delegates  to  the 
Synod  were  elected:  The  Rev.  Messrs.  N.  B. 
Remick,  W.  W.  Welles,  W.  S.  Carter,  A.  J. 
Waugh  and  Elders  James  M.  Garrison,  Water¬ 
loo,  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Geneva;  Aaron C.  Ripley, 
Seneca,  and  Horace  D.  Knight,  Seneca  Falls. 
All  the  Boards  of  the  church  received  earnest 
attention  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  The  next  stated  meeting  will 
be  in  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Geneva. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  met  at  East 
Pembroke,  September  25,  the  retiring  Modera¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Stitt,  giving  a  sermon  of 
remarkable  power  from  Matthew  sixteenth 
chapter,  verses  1-3.  The  Rev.  Arthur  T. 
Young  was  elected  Moderator.  The  Rev.  Seth 
Cook,  pastor  elect  of  the  church  at  LeRoy,  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara.  The 
Rev.  A.  E.  Brigden  was  elected  Treasurer  of 
Presbytery,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Lynn, 
resigned.  Elder  Harwood  A.  Dudley  of  War¬ 
saw  was  chosen  Commissioner  to  Auburn 
Seminary  for  three  years.  Presbytery  protests 
against  the  admission  to  Congress  of  B.  H. 
Roberts  of  Utah.  The  following  were  chosen 
delegates  to  Synod:  Ministers:  Henry  R. 
Faucher,  Hiram  W.  Congdon,  Leonard  W.  A. 
Luckey  Ph.  D.  Elders :  Eugene  D.  Hull,  Sione 
Church;  Edwin  M.  Wilcox,  Bergen;  Strong 
Hayden,  Wyoming.  The  next  stated  meeting 
will  be  held  at  LeRoy. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  was  very  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman  and 
people  at  Lyndonville,  September  18  and  19. 
The  Gospel  the  Satisfier  of  Man  was  the  theme 
of  Moderator  N.  B.  Chester  of  Youngstown, 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  immediately  followed. 
A  popular  service  was  held  in  the  evening,  at 
which  Dr.  Jacks  gave  an  eloquent  address  on 
the  Synodical  Missionary  Work.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Cornett  of  Albion  spoke  on  Men  and  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Twichell,  Mech¬ 
lin  and  Nyce  gave  Tidings  from  Northfield. 


Every  Day 
in  the  Year 


“  Chicago  -Portland  Special  ” 


CHICAGO-UNION  PACIFIC 

ASD 

NORTH-  WESTERN  LINE 


MO  change  of  cars;  meals  in  dining 
*  cars  a  la  carte.  Buffet  smoking 
library  car  service  with  barber.  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  evening  of  third  day. 
The  best  of  everything  if  your  ticket 
reads  over  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railway.  Address  any  ticket 
agent,  or 
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II-B. 

The  Korona  Camera*  arc  tilted  with  the  best  lenses 
made  in  the  United  States.  This  Camera  i*  the 
most  complete  of  any  made,  and  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  improvements— new  iris  diaphragm,  new  model 
Korona  shutter,  patent  focussing  back,  etc.  Send  for 
our  complete  catalogue  B  free.  Prices,  $5  to  $100. 

Qundlach  Optical  C*.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  a  one- 
day  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  December, 
m^elled  after  the  Northfield  plan.  The  Rev. 
S.  F.  Sharp  of  Holley  was  elected  Moderator. 
The  Rev.  A.  S.  Bacon  of  Niagara  Falls  was 
elected  Oommissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for 
three  years.  Commissioners  to  the  meeting  of 
Synod  at  Troy  were :  Ministers :  W.  H.  Cornett, 
N.  B.  Chester,  Duncan  Cameron  and  S.  F. 
Sharp.  Elders:  W.  A.  Tuttle,  Thomas  Charl- 
to^  W.  H.  Kilbome  and  V.  H.  Cole.  Appro¬ 
priate  action  was  taken  on  the  recent  death  of 
the  Hon.  Jonas  W.  Brown,  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  First  Church  of  Lockport,  and  earlier  in 
his  long  life  very  acceptably  filling  the  same 
office  in  the  churches  at  Wilson  and  Youngs¬ 
town,  both  in  this  Presbytery.  The  Presby¬ 
tery’s  work  for  all  the  Boards  was  reviewed 
in  carefully  written  reports  and  several  recom¬ 
mendations  were  adopted  looking  to  their 
better  support.  Presbytery’s  apportionment  for 
the  debt  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board  was  reported 
all  pledged,  and  most  of  it  paid.  At  his  own 
request  the  Rev.  Seth  Cook  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Cenesee,  that  he  might  ac¬ 
cept  a  call  to  the  church  at  LeRoy.  Mr.  Cook 
has  been  a  very  effective  worker  at  Knowles- 
ville  for  about  six  years  past  and  a  faithful 
Presbyter.  Resolutions  commendatory  of  him 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  rising  vote.  The 
next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Second 
Church,  Lockport.  H.  T.  Chadsey  S.  C. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  met  in  the 
church  at  Hackensack  on  October  3.  The 
Rev.  William  E.  Westervelt  of  Norwood  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Jackson 
Jr.  Temporary  Clerk  for  six  months.  The 
Rev.  F.  E.  Taylor  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Hudson.  The  pastoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Rev.  G.  Schumacher  and  the  Broad¬ 
way  German  Church  of  Paterson  was  dissolved 
at  mutual  request,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
mwtor,  to  take  effect  December  31  next. 
The  Rev.  F.  L.  Cornish  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  North  River  and  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
MaoClements  Ph.D.  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Toronto,  Canada.  Mr.  H.  E.  Brundage  was 
examined  for  ordination  and  examination 
unanimously  sustained.  He  will  be  ordained 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Dundee,  Passaic, 
Church  on  the  evening  of  October  10,  the 
Moderator  to  preside,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  to  preach  the  sermon,  Dr.  Thompson  to 
charge  the  pastor.  Dr.  Leavens  to  charge  the 
people,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young  to  offer  the 
ordaining  prayer.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Mac- 
Olements  having  accepted  the  call  of  the 
Rutherford  Church,  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  installation  on  the  evening  of  October 
24,  viz:  The  Rev.  S.  McComb  of  New  York 
City  invited  to  preach  the  sermon,  Dr.  Leavens 
to  offer  the  prayer  of  installation.  Dr. 
Shaw  to  give  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bulkley  to  address  the  people. 
A  petition  was  received  for  the  organization  of 
a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Bayonne. 
After  due  consideration  by  a  committee  the 


petition  was  granted  and  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  effect  such  organization  on  October 
20  at  4  P.M.  Presbytery  enjoyed  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  good  i>eople  and  genial  pastor  of  the 
Hackensack  Church  —  recently  enlarged  and 
tastefully  improved.  In  the  evening  a  popular 
meeting  was  held,  with  addresses  of  Dr. 
Charles  Herr  of  Jersey  City  on  The  Living 
Christian,  and  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  on  The  Living  Church. 

GEORtiE  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Dover. — .1  Beautiful  Memorial  Church. — On 
Sunday,  September  17,  was  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Memorial 
Church,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hoagland  of  this 
place,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  pastor.  Dr. 
Halloway,  presided;  Dr.  Brown,  Secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Board,  gave  the  address ;  the  Hon. 
Herdson  Hoagland  laid  the  stone;  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Reeves,  pastor  of  the  mother  church, 
Rockaway,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Cham¬ 
bers,  pastor  of  the  daughter  church,  Mine  Hill, 
N.  J.,  took  part  in  the  service.  Not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  people  were  present.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  auditorium  there  is  to  be  a  chapel 
with  all  modern  appliances  for  Sunday-school 
and  society  work.  Indiana  limestone  is  the 
material  to  be  used.  It  will  cost  $130,000  when 
furnished,  and  will  be  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  the  state. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  session  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  September  26-28.  received  the 
Rev.  O.  H.  McGowan  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chester.  At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  O.  B. 
McCurdy  the  pastoral  relation  between  him 
and  Duncannon  Church  was  dissolved  The 
Church  of  Dauphin  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
R.  F.  McClean,  a  former  pastor,  which  was 
accepted.  His  installation  will  take  place 
October  31.  An  adjourned  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Welsh  Run,  Pa.,  October  19.  mainly 
with  a  view  to  receive  Mr.  Roland  E.  Crist, 
ordain  him  and  install  him  pastor  of  Robert 
Kennedy  Memorial  Church  of  that  place,  to 
which  he  has  been  called.  The  overture  from 
the  General  Assembly  on  Commissions  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  with  instruction  to  re¬ 
port  at  next  stated  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  in  Covenant  Church,  Harrisburg,  the  sec¬ 
ond  Tuesday  of  April,  1900. 

Rev.  W.  a.  West. 

INDIANA. 

Lckjaxsport. — The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  P.  Putnam, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Logansport,  Ind., 
gave  notice  Sunday  morning,  September  17, 
from  the  pulpit  that  he  had  received  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton, 
Ind.,  which  he  desired  to  accept — taking  all 
his  bearers  save  the  session  of  the  church, 
quite  by  surprise.  He  closed  his  reference  to 
the  matter  by  saying  that  he  hoped  they  would 
act  with  the  same  unanimity  in  dismissing 
him  that  they  had  observed  in  calling  him  in 
October,  1887.  Twelve  years  will  have  elapsed 
next  month,  at  which  time  Dr.  Putnam  pro¬ 
poses  to  remove  to  his  new  field,  “if  the  way 
be  open.  ’  ’  The  local  paper  has  an  extended 
notice  of  the  change,  regretting,  in  common 
with  the  community,  and  his  congregation, 
the  removal  of  one  who  has  shown  himself  the 
able  preacher,  the  good  pastor  and  the  wide¬ 
awake  citizen.  Dr.  Logan’s  previous  settle¬ 
ments  were  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  Springfield, 
Mo.  If  we  rightly  remember,  it  was  a  little 
later  than  now  in  the  season  of  1893,  that 
Dr.  Logan  was  conning  his  sermon  preparatory 
to  its  delivery  in  a  church  just  thoroughly 
repaired  without  and  painted,  frescoed  and 
carpeted  within,  when  he  glanced  from  his 
study  windows  and  saw  his  church  was  on  fire ! 
The  edifice  was  entirely  destroyed.  To  the 
credit  of  pastor  and  people,  it  was  replaced 
without  unnecessary  delay,  a  better  church  in 
every  way,  at  a  cost  of  |22,000.  The  additions 
to  the  Logansport  Church  under  Dr.  Putnam 
have  been  431.  It  is  with  no  reference  to  his 
experience  as  a  builder  of  the  material  church 
that  Dr.  Putnam  has  now  been  called  to 
Princeton,  the  fine  congregation  having  but 
two  vears  ago  erected  a  new  church  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000. 
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LETTERS  FROM  Ol’R  FRIENDS. 

Another  Woman  Wants  It. 

Dear  Bvaxgelist:  I  do  not  “light  house- 
keep’’  like  your  correspondent  of  last  week;  I 
board,  and  I  hate  to  board.  That  is,  I  hate  the 
fourth  fioor  hall  bed-room  and  the  crowded 
table  in  a  basement  dining-room,  and  the  gossip 
of  the  parlor,  and  the  uncongenial  people  with 
whom  I  must  be  on  kindly  terms  if  I  am  to 
retain  my  self-respect  as  a  gentlewoman  and  a 


Christian.  And  therefore  I  long  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Woman’s  Hotel.  If  I  had  any 
money  I  should  buy  a  share  of  stock,  just  “to 
encourage  the  others,’’  the  rich  people  who 
have  money  and  want  to  do  good  with  it,  but 
feel  bound  to  invest  their  money  where  it 
will  be  safe.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  safe  in 
the  Woman’s  Hotel ;  not  only  because  intelli¬ 
gent  men  and  women  are  promoting  it,  and 
experienced  hotel  keepers  and  caterers  assure 
them  that  “there  is  money  in  it,’’  but  because 
I  myself  know  so  many  women  who  welcome 
the  idea  of  it  as  I  do.  Why,  look  at  the 
Margaret  Louisa  Home — how  impossible  it  is 
to  find  a  room  there  except  by  speaking  long 
in  advance!  Does  not  that  prove  that  there  is 
a  large  field  for  the  Woman’s  Hotel  in  tran- 

Isient  visitors  to  this  city?  Only  yesterday  a 
young  lady  came  to  ask  me  if  I  knew  of  a 
place  where  she  could  get  board  two  nights 
every  week,  that  she  might  come  to  town  for 
certain  studies  four  days  every  week.  Of 
course  I  did  not ;  no  boarding  house  could  give 
up  a  room  for  only  two  nights  in  the  week. 
And  I  have  a  friend  in  a  suburban  town,  an 
organist,  who  was  obliged  to  refuse  a  position 
here  because  she  could  not  find  accommodation 
in  this  city  on  Saturday  aud  Sunday  nights. 
It  will  surely  pay,  the  Woman’s  Hotel,  there 
are  so  many  of  ns  who  want  it. 

A  Self  Supporting  Woman. 


Thank  You! 

Dear  Editor  :  Let  me  say  to  you  that  The 
Evangelist  is  taking  on  altogether  a  new  char- 

Iacter  and  a  good  deal  more  rapidly  than  I 
thought  possible.  You  are  transforming  it.  I 
hope  that  you  will  keep  it  a  religions  weekly. 
Both  The  Independent  and  The  Outlook  have 
practically  gone  out  of  religions  journalism — 
the  latter  not  quite  so  fully  as  the  former,  but 
both  have  become  really  secular  papers.  I 
think  our  people  want  a  religious  paper  on 
the  broad  lines  which  you  have  in  your  dream 
for  The  Evangelist.  Controm  tor. 


How  a  Layman  Sees  It. 


Ed.  Evangelist. 

The  recent  Deliverance  of  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  matter  of  Dr.  McGiffert 
and  his  book,  suggests  the  wisdom  of  biennial 
— or  triennial  assemblies,  rather  than  yearly. 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  committee  lay 
down  the  law  of  interpretation  for  us  laymen, 
as  if  we  had  not  an  equal  right  to  read  the 
Bible  and  interpret  it  for  ourselves ;  and  they 
remark  that  “seeming  discrepancies’’  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  “limitation  of  human  intel¬ 
ligence’’ — whatever  they  mean  by  that  phrase. 
But  the  danger  of  staking  the  entire  value  of 
the  Word  upon  absolute  exemption  from  error 
does  not  appear  to  have  affected  them.  Their 
views  seem  to  amount  to  affirming  that  the 
whole  and  every  part  proceeds  from  the  abso¬ 
lute  verbal  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Again  we  are  told  that  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God.  Where  is  their  authority  for  that  asser¬ 
tion?  Does  not  our  Lord  habitually  reprove 
his  disciples  for  their  lack  of  faith?  (See 
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Luke  viii.  25;  Lake  vii.  50,  xix.  43;  John  v. 
47,  vi.  29,  viii.  46,  x.  26,  xii.  87). 

Sappose  his  disciples  had  answered  that  God 
had  not  given  them  any  faith. 

Would  he  have  accepted  snch  an  answer? 

Those  gentlemen  in  their  report  appear  to 
refer  to  Paul’s  remark  in  Ephesians  ii,  8:  “By 
grace  are  you  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that 
(mlvation  not  faith)  not  of  yourselves,  it 
gift  of  God.  ’  ’ 

A  slight  knowledge  of  Greek  grammar,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  pronoun  {that),  would  have  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  this  error.  J.  R.  C. 


NEW  PEBtlCATIONS. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  Nooks  and 
Corners  of  Old  New  York:  Charles  Hemstreet.  82. 

- The  Chronlclesof  Aunt  Minervy  Ann ;  JoelCi.andler 

Harris.  $1.50. - The  Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  An¬ 

cient  and  Modern  Thought ;  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce 

D.U.  $2. - The  Messages  of  the  Minor  Prophets ;  Frank 

Knight  Sanders  Ph.D.  and  Charles  Foster  Kent  Ph.D. 
$1.25. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York :  Young  April ; 
Egerton  Castle.  81  50. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  Principles  of  Public 
Speaking:  Guy  Carleton  Lee  Ph.D.  $1.75. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York :  Active 

Service;  Stephen  Crane.  $1.25. - The  Fun  and  Fighting 

of  the  Rough  Riders ;  Tom  Hall.  50  cents. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York :  Important 
Events.  A  Book  of  Dates ;  George  W.  Powers.  50  cents. 

F.  Beroer,  853  Broadway,  New  York :  F.  Berger’s 
French  Method.  38  cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston:  Planta¬ 
tion  Pageants ;  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  $2. - A  Jersey 

^y  in  the  Revolution ;  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  $1.50. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston :  The  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible ;  Richard  G.  Moulton  M.A.,  Ph.D.  $2. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston:  Camping  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  ;  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  $1.50. - Beck’s  Fortune  ; 

Adele  K.  Thompson.  $1.50. 

Ginn  &  Company.  Boston:  Ctesar  and  Pompey  in 
Greece;  E.  H.  Atherton.  50 cents. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia:  Jerusalem, 
The  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin ;  Walter  Besant  and  E. 
H.  Palmer. 

American  Sunday-School  Union,  Philadelphia : 
Gladys  Lindsay ;  Mrs.  S.  K.  Reeves.  $1. 

Henry  Altemus,  Philadelpnia:  Julian  the  Apostate; 
D.  S.  Merr  shkovske.  Translated  by  Charles  Johnston. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse  :  An  Outline  of  the  History 
of  ^ucational  Theories  in  England  ;  H.  T.  Mark.  $1.25. 
The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco; 

The  Man  Who  Might  Have  Been ;  Robert  Whitaker - 

Love  and  Law:  Thomas  P.  Bailey  Jr.,  Ph  D. - Califor¬ 

nia  and  the  Californians ;  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Imrie.  Graham  &  Company,  Toronto :  A  Selection  of 
Readings  and  Songs  from  the  Works  of  John  Imrie. 
Paper.  25  cents. 

Goodpasture  Book  Co.mpany,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 
The  Hope  of  His  Calling  ;  Evangelist  J.  R.  Goodpasture. 
$1  and  i5  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York :  Henry  Worth¬ 
ington,  Idealist ;  Margaret  Sherwood.  $I  50. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York :  Essays  and  Ad¬ 
dresses;  R.  W.  Dale. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.mpany,  New  York :  The 
Nonsense  Almanack  for  1901) ;  Gelett  Burgess.  50  cents. 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hurlbert,  New  York  :  The  Holy 
Family ;  Amory  H.  Bradford.  50  cents. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York ;  The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  St.  John  ;  Walter  Lowrie. 


The  Christian  Herald,  New  York:  The  Red  Letter 
New  Testament. 

PEKIODICAI,S. 


October:  American  Review  of  Reviews;  Education; 
Gospel  in  All  Lands ;  The  Cambrian ;  The  Book  Buyer ; 
Book  News ;  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman :  Salvation  ; 
The  Home  Missionary;  Lutheran  Quarterly ;  Spirit  of 
Missions ;  The  Outlook ;  The  Philistine ;  The  Preacher’s 
Magazine ;  The  American  Messenger ;  The  Christian 
City. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Lynching  of  Negroes  in  the  South;  Francis  J. 
Grimke  D.D. 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Home  Department,  1898- 
’W.  The  Universal  and  Peroetual  Ground  of  Missionary 
Appeal;  James  L.  Barton  D.D.,  Foreign  Secretary. 

Taxation  of  Quasi-Public  Corporations  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  the  B'ranchise  Tax ;  Frederick  C.  Howe  Ph.D. 
28  cents. 

South  Church  Biblical  Seminar.  Season  of  1899-1900. 
Under  the  direction  of  Phillip  Stafford  Moxom. 

Seventy-first  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Sea¬ 
man’s  Friend  Society,  with  the  Annual  Sermon  by  the 
Rev.  David  Gregg  D.D.  1899. 

Improvements  in  Presbyterial  Methods  of  Caring  for 
Candidates  for  the  Gospel  Ministry.  A  Report  of  the 
Inter-Presl^terial  Conference  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

The  Historical  Method  in  Theology.  George  Park 
Fisher  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Presbyterian  Bulwarks  of  Liberty  and  Law ;  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  D.D. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  iMeneely,  Cen’l  Manager 
TMO  r,  tf.  T.,  and  HMW  TOBK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


SCHOOLS 

SCHOOLS 

SBW  TOBK 

NEW  TOBK 

Vnf‘1/’  241  Lenox  Avenue 

IV  CW  I  UI K  Cor.  i22d  Street 

11  Collegiate  Institute 

MISS  MARY  SCHOONMAKEB’S  SCHOOL  FOB  OIRLS 
CertlflcMte  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  WeUesley 

THE  CARNEGIE  HALL 
GYMNASIUM  [][S5a?e“n 

formerly  Berkeley  1  154  West  57th  Street 

0:^ns  Oct.  2.  Office  Honrs,  11-12:30;  2:30-4. 

MASSACauaBTTS 

■^"EW  TORK-ALBANT.  Albany  Female  Academy, 
Xt  A  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $435ayear.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 

leading  musicsl  la. 

A  ^  stitution  of  America. 

a^NSEHRMHOKa  Founded  1853.  Unsure 

OT  MVSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  W.  Chadvrick,  Mutual  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
nura  W.  HAU,  Onoal  Ifsascv,  Boston,  Msai. 

HYACli-OH-HUOSON,  JS!£„’‘T;.r‘c;si 

forts-  $500  per  year :  opens  Sept.  27th.  Superintendent,  Rev. 
Wm.  Hart  Dexter,  Ph.D. 

KindergartenTrainingClass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11,  1890.  Free  scholarships 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CuTTEN,  Superintendent, 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  14tn  Street. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  cretUt  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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Harper’s  Monthly 
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Illustrated  American 
Independent 
Leslie’s  Weekly 
Life 

Literary  Digest 
Living  Age 
Lippincott’s  flagazine 
McClure’s 
Missionary  Review 
Munsey’s 
Musical  Courier 
Nation  . 

North  American  f 
Outlook 

Popular  Science  Month 
Public  Opinion 
Review  of  Reviews 
St.  Nicholas  . 

Scientific  American 
Scribner’s  Magazine 
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CASH  OR  NEW  HAIR  MATTRESSES 

^?gyR  OLD  FEATHER  BED 

Write  for  Particulars.  Established  20  years.  Bank  Reference 
Canada  Export  Co.,  68  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MEmDrllA^ffHOHBOlijEltWATER 


Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  through  us  for  any  publication  not  on  this  list.  Questions 
as  to  rates  will  be  promptly  answered.  Foreign  Postage  extra. 

The  full  amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  orders. 

Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year. 
fSpecial  rate  to  ministers,  $5.75. 

Rates  to  ministers  on  the  above  clubs  will  be  $1.00  less  than  the  amount  shown. 

With  the  exception  of  those  indicated  subscriptions  to  both  periodicals  may  be  renewals. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


October  12,  1899 


Sxro-wzx  Sx>os.  c43  Oo. 

NBW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BT  PBIVATX  WIBBB. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phlbi.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  bop  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  t— — A 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  IflTftSTiIIlftTITi 
teoelTe  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  » 

Oerporatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  1*1  fj  . 

Carorable  terms,  and  make  collection  iUkw* 

•f  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
r'«.n«y<«  ajid  for  drafts  drawn  u  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries,  Including  South  Africa. 

1.CTTERS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  mso  make 
Ux  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
CBEDIT.  lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Hlimeapolls 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
eCbetlng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MlkNPV  I  AANPn  at  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
tnunci  LiVAlvcu  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

aOO  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

iDiestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  uid  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Oommlaslon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAlili  ST.,  N.  T. 
Established  IW7.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchange 


7%  FIRST  M0RT6A6ES  6UARANTEEQ. 

IMPROVED 

o  .% Am AA  AS ■  Aiiirtado  1  safv  £Epc^sd8ca 

FARMS  ONLTo  ni«  sbom  eanftil  InvMtlfBdMi  sported. 
W»  la  W1LUAX80M,  LlSfiOHg  BOBTM  DAKOTA. 


OHHry  III  |T  .Sp/e»id<<l  okance  fo  make  money 

|I|IJI1lI  IR  II  trithoutrUk.  For particularst 

Address,  FIUSLITY  IK^KSTIENT  Ca,  8KATTLI,  WASH. 


VACATION  TRIPS  TO _ — 

KOVA  SCOTIA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND 

BED  CROSS  DINE - 

STEAMERS  ORINOCO  AND  SILVIA 

Sail  frotn  New  York  eret'y  Saturday  at  4  I*.  M. 

St.  John*s,  N.  F.  and  return,  -  _  _  _  $fi0.00 

Halifax  and  return,  ______  28.00 

Halifax,  one  way,  2  1-2  days,  -  _  _  _  10.00 

Above  rates  including  meals  and  berth. 

Stop-over  privileges  allowed.  Circular  tours  through  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 
Reservation  of  staterooms,  illustrated  circulars  and  further  information  apply  to 

RAYMOND  A  WHITCOMB 

Beneral  Passenger  Agents  25  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


SIX 


PER  CENT. 

clear  of  expense 


On  all  money  we  invest  for  you,  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  choice  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  Personal  inspection  of  all  lands 
offered  as  security.  We  collect  and  remit  interest  and 
principal  free  of  charge.  WK  KNOW  these  loans  are 
the  safest  Investments  in  the  world,  and  want  you  to 
know  it.  Write  for  i>articulars. 

El  lINflCD  9  on  GRAND  PORKS.  N.  D., 
.  J,  LAnUCn  &  UU.  (Established  1883.) 


PRESERVE  YOUR  BYANOEL.IBT8 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  cot- 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  s 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  binders  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  160  Fifth  Avenuf, 
New  York  City. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RBAL  ESTATE 


'['he  Evangelist  Press  Mod«m.... 

Equipment 

PRINTERS  of  - MS - 

TH/^H  CALENDARS 
Lnu  KLll  PROGRAMMES 

■  I  SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only-  18  years'  experience  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  appflcatlons,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  8160,000  Invested.  None  hut 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYINO  loans  on  my  hooka 

WILUAH  T.  80UDER.  Flnanolal  Agent, 

'*0.1  Century  Building,  Minneapolis  Minv, 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  JoumaL 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pabllsbers 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  caae  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  BEST 


way  to  make  Moncy  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  tips,^'  pool  move¬ 
ments”  and  ”  manipulations  ”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  arc 
given  you  in 

I  The  Wall  Street  Journal  | 

J  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  ^ 


...THE... 

Tear  this  off  and  send  to 

os  with  your  name  and  ad-  Wall  Street  JOUmal 
dress.  We  will  send  paper  42-44  Broad  Street 

free  one  week  ~  ~ 


New  York 


J\  Complete  Biblical  Library 

For  $6.00 

Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’3  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp. 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COnHENTARY 

Jamieson,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TlflES  OF  JESUS  THE  HESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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